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GAIN last week the Civil Service law 
A was the principal subject of discus- 
sion in both houses of Congress. In 

the Senate replies were received from several 
members of the Cabinet to the resolution re- 
questing their opinions as to the operation of 
thelaw. Mostof those making reply expressed 
the desire that the subordinates with whom 
they come in close relationsshould be exempted 
from the provisions of the act. Secretary Sher- 
man, for example, desired that the chief clerk 
of the State Department and the six heads 
of bureaus should be exempted, while the 
Attorney-General asked for the exemption of 
the attorneys employed by his department, 
and also of the deputy marshals. The most 
important reply, however, came from Secre- 
tary Gage. Mr. Gage broadly took the ground 
that “experience has taught that the order 
of May 6, 1896, was too sweeping, and that 
there should be taken out of the classified 
service a considerable number of places that 
were at that time classified.” The most im- 
portant of these places, according to Secretary 
Gage, are in the internal revenue service, where 
the collectors are personally responsible for 
the conduct of their deputies, and financially 
liable for any delinquencies. Secretary Gage 
believes that these deputies should be sub- 
jected to tests of fitness not less searching 
than under the system of competitive exam- 
inations, but within these limits he would leave 
collectors free to appoint “ men concerning 
whose personal characteristics and integrity 
they have knowledge.” Secretary Gage also 
expressed the belief that the men having 
care of public buildings and the employees 
in lighthouse establishments, outside of the 
clerical force, should be taken out of the 
classified service. In such lines of work, 
said the Secretary, ‘no academic test is re- 
quired or desirable,” and the frequent absence 
of an “eligible list,” when vacancies occur, 
leads to vexatious delays. In still other places 
Secretary Gage would leave officials free to 
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appoint subordinates, but would continue to 
give the Civil Service Commission power to 
exclude appointees unable to pass rigid exam- 
inations as to intellectual fitness. In the 
Senate attention was called to the fact 
that the President, by executive order, might 
make the minor changes here suggested. 
An encouraging feature of the general dis- 
cussion was the demand of Senator Jones, of 
Arkansas, that the census employees should 
be selected upon a non-partisan basis. 


In the House the result of the week’s dis- 
cussion was distinctly satisfactory to the 
friends of the reform. In the first place, it 
became clear that those opposed to the parti- 
san extensions of the classified service made 
by Presidents Harrison and Cleveland at the 
close of their administrations would not vote 
down the appropriation to continue the work 
of the Civil Service Reform Commission. In 
the next place, the recommendations of the 
committee of Republicans hostile to the pres- 
ent system do nof go as far as was feared 
in reviving the spoils system. The committee 
would retain the Classified service in the de- 
partments in Washington, in all localities 
where the number of employees exceeds 
twenty-five, and among postal clerks and let- 
ter-carriers in offices having more than ten 
employees in these/grades. In the classified 
service, however, it‘would make the tenure of 
office but five years, unless the official was 
reappointed. In the House debate the speech 
of the week was that of Mr. Barrett, of Mas- 
sachusetts, who recounted in a fresh way 
some of the gains made from the fifteen 
years’ trial of the Civil Service Act. Even 
the opponents of this Act, he pointed out, 
admit that its workings have been beneficial 
in the departments at Washington and in 
the postal service., These are precisely the 
places where the reform system has had the 


longest and fairest trial. If it has worked 
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well here, it should be given a fair trial in 
other branches of the service. Continuing, 
Mr. Barrett said: 


We have before us in Washington a daily con- 

trast between the twosystems. In the two houses 
of Congress the patronage system is employed in 
the selection of subordinates. Let us for a mo- 
ment consider how it works. Does it tend to 
economy in expenditure and efficiency in admin- 
istration? Inthe very appropriation bill which 
we are considering, we pay the chief engineer on 
the Senate side of the Capitol $2,150, and the 
assistant engineers $1,440 each. In the Treasury 
building the chief engineer receives $1,400, and 
his assistants $1,000 and $750 respectively. It 
costs $1,200 to employ an elevator conductor in 
the Capitol, and $720 to obtain one in the Treas- 
ury building. The comparison could easily be 
carried further. 
But the cost of the patronage system, Mr. 
Barrett declared, does not end with the pay-’ 
ment of unearned salaries to the officials re- 
warded for political work. It also, he pointed 
out, results in the retention in office of men 
unqualified to discharge the duties. Upon 
this point he gave the striking testimony not 
only of Labor Commissioner Wright, but also 
of Pension Commissioner Evans, whom no 
one can accuse of prejudice in favor of Civil 
Service Reform. Said Commissioner Evans: 
“TI can reduce the force by a hundred clerks 
if you will let me select the hundred. But 
you know that when I select them, pressure 
will be brought to bear for their retention, 
and people who have the least merit for doing 
work have the most influence, and they spend 
their time in getting influence.” Inasmuch 
as every one knows that these conditions 
are essential to the patronage system, Mr. 
Barrett's speech calling attention to them 
made a marked impression. 


The report of the Monetary Commission 
appointed under the authority of the Conven- 
tion held in Indianapolis last January is 
a well-written document. The argument in 
favor of the definite establishment of the 
gold standard, and the issue of paper money 
by the banks instead of the Government, has 
rarely been better put. The report begins 
by urging that uncertainty about the standard 
of value hampers business, and that this 
uncertainty could and should be removed b¥ 
making all Government bonds and notes defi- 
nitely payable in gold. Our silver dollars 
the Commission does not propose to retire, 
but it would require the Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem them in gold on demand, 
just as he now redeems the greenbacks. The 


Commission would keep in circulation the 
silver promising to pay gold, by forbidding 
the issue of any paper money except silver 
certificates in bills less than $10. To retire 
our greenbacks and Treasury notes the Com. 
mission would authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds for the redemption 
of these notes as fast as they might be pre. 
sented, but for five years would forbid the 
retirement of these notes any faster than 
bank notes are issued to take their place. In 
justification of the substitution of bank notes 
for Government notes, the Commission urges 
that bank notes are issued upon the basis of 
property, while Government notes are not, 
and claims that the issue of notes has been 
to the Government a source of loss. The 
Commission states that since 1879 the Govern- 
ment has paid out over $500,000,000 in gold 
in exchange for greenbacks, and omits to 
state that it has paid out a like amount of 
greenbacks in exchange for gold or in payment 
of deficits. To make the public feel sure 
that the bank notes are good, the Commission 
would merely limit their amount to the capital 
of the banks, and make them a first lien on 
the banks’ assets. The Commission points 
out that in 1893 an insignificant percentage 
of the bankrupt banks lacked assets equal to 
their capital stock. The Commission does not 
propose, with Secretary Gage, that the Gov- 
ernment should guarantee the notes it permits 
the banks to issue without paying interest. 
It would, however, require the banks to pay a 
two per cent. tax on issues beyond sixty per 
cent. of their capital, and a six per cent. tax 
on issues beyond eighty per cent. of their capi- 
tal. In this way, after the model of the Im 
perial Bank of Germany, it would provide 
for the expansion of the currency when 
money is tight and interest rates are high. 
In ordinary times the six per cent. tax would 
cause the retirement of the notes subject toit. 


In our issue for October 2 we stated what 
we believed “the true issue” to be in the 
then pending election in New York City; it 
was stated to be the question whether the 
city should own the municipal franchises, or 
whether they should be owned by private 
corporations. This issue was not put to the 
front by either of the three great parties 
which divided the vote between them, and 
was not even given great prominence by the 
George Democracy ; but Mayor Van Wyck’ 
message makes it clear to readers at al 
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familiar with the inside histury of New York 
City that his election was intended, by those 
who planned it, as a death-blow to municipal 
ownership. There are before the people of 
the city two plans for rapid transit. One is 
an underground railway, in the minds of its 
present promoters so enlarged to meet the 
necessities of the new city as to include not 
only an underground road from City Hall 
Park to the Harlem River on the north, but 
also one under the East River to Flatbush 
Avenue, and thence to the Long Island Rail- 
road track on Atlantic Avenue, sunken and 
bridged, if not made absolutely underground, 
to Jamaica, Long Island. This would put the 
two extremities of the city, the northern and 
the eastern, within less than thirty minutes of 
the City Hall, and would make it possible 
for men of small salaries and for the better 
class of workingmen to have comfortable and 
commodious homes in the suburbs of the city. 
The roads would be built by private capital, 
borrowed by the city, but on such terms that 
at the end of the lease the rental from the 
corporation would pay back the original cost 
and interest, and the roads would belong to 
the city. The other plan is an enlargement 
of the present inconvenient, noisy, and ugly 
elevated railroad system, which would belong 
wholly to private owners, although built in 
and over the public streets. The proposed 
improvement of this system we will let the 
Mayor state in his own words: 

You should demand and insist upon the sub- 
stitution, in the place of the present motive power, 
of electricity, which can now be safely utilized in 
the operation of these roads, affording a more 
cleanly and less noisy service, and that, too, with 
an improvement in speed. And, again, the num- 
ber of through express trains should be consid- 
erably increased, their running time improved, 
and their use continued throughout the day and 
night, and not, as now, restricted to a few hours 
in the morning andevening. The trunk elevated 
lines should be so extended as to furnish more 
convenient communication with the ferries; and, 
most important of all, these lines should not be 
confined, through the greed or indifference of 
the corporations operating them, to the thickly 
populated, and therefore profitable, residence and 
business districts. ‘Ihe corporations should be 
compelled to continue the present routes to, the 
more sparsely settled and more distant localities, 


even if for a time some loss is entailed upon them 
by so doing. 


The Mayor urges this system on the ground 
that the other, even if it did not involve a 
municipal debt beyond the constitutional 
limits, would so nearly approach that limit as 
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to imperil the city's credit, and that it would 
involve also a considerable delay. He does 
not, however, note either one of two signifi- 
cant facts: first, that the underground sys- 
tem would involve no expenditure from the 
city and no indebtedness the payment of 
which would not be simultaneously provided 
for; secondly, that the road when built would 
belong to the people and would eventually 
come entirely. under theircontrol. It is semi- 
officially reported that the Mayor’s message 
has had the effect to frighten off foreign cap- 
italists from offering to build the underground 
road, so that, if it is to be built at all, it can 
only be by the action of home capital, and 
probably only by the Metropolitan Traction 
Company, which is said to be making esti- 
mates with a view to a possible bid. It is 
easy to see that stock-jobbing interests might 
quite suffice to account for the extraordinary 
co-operation of Mr. Platt and Mr. Croker in 
the successful endeavor to give the city over 
to Tammany. We think, as we thought last 
October, that the bargain between them is 
far more likely to have been commercial than 
political. It is certain that there has been 
since the election, and apparently as a result 
of it, a sufficient rise in therstocks of both the 
great street railway companies to compensate 
handsomely successful speculators for all prob- 
able contributions made by them to election 
funds. 


Nevertheless, if the Metropolitan Traction 
Company should make a bid to construct 
and operate the underground road, the finan- 
cial interests in support of that project 
would be very powerful, and as some men 
eminent in Tammany councils are financially 
interested in the Metropolitan Traction Com- 
pany, the political interests in favor of its 
construction would also be great. If these 
interests should be united, and added to the 
popular demand, it is not impossible, perhaps 
we might say not improbable, that the work 
on the underground road may be commenced 
even during the Tammany term. Otherwise we 
must wait for four years, and comfort our- 
selves with Lincoln’s aphorism, “ You can 
fool all the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all of the time; but you cannot 
fool all the people all the time.” The people 
have voted for rapid transit; experience has 
demonstrated the superiority of the under- 
ground over the elevated road ; and the ablest 
engineers and the foremost business men in 
the city unite to declare it practicable. And 
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in the long run public interests control in a 
democratic community, though the run is 
sometimes a very long one. 


In November, 1895, the people of New 
York State voted to authorize an appropria- 
tion of $9,000,000 for the deepening of the 
Erie Canal. The appropriation was made 
upon the representation of the Department of 
Public Works that the work could be com- 
pleted for that sum. Now, after two years, 
the Superintendent of that Department, Mr. 
Aldridge, comes forward with the statement 
that the appropriation has been exhausted 
and the work but little more than half com- 
pleted. He asks from the Legislature an 
additional appropriation of $7,000,000. Natu- 
rally, there is public indignation throughout 
the State. Governor Black, a warm friend 
of canal appropriations, sensibly recommends 
to the Legislature that the additional appropri- 
ation should not aade unless, like the first, 
it receives the sauction of the people of the 
State. Comptroller Roberts also, who is one 
of the members of the Canal Board, has writ- 
ten a sharp letter charging Superintendent 
Aldridge with withholding, not only from 
the public, but from some of his colleagues 
on the Board, the knowledge which he pos- 
sessed regarding the ultimate cost of the 
work. This charge is apparently substan- 
tiated by the statement made by State En- 
gineer and Surveyor Adams, who joins Super- 
intendent Aldridge in recommending the in- 
creased appropriation. Replying to a criticism 
that the completion of the work in accordance 
with the original estimates had been prevented 
by wasteful management and reckless distri- 
bution of patronage, Mr. Adams writes: 
“ During the canvass of 1895 I was asked to 
write a letter saying that $9,000,000 would 
do the work, but I declined to do so. I did 
write a letter stating my belief as to what it 
would cost, but that letter was returned to 
me unpublished, and I tore it up. I said in 
that letter that the work would cost more 
than $9,000,000. The letter was not printed, 
because it was believed by the supporters of 
the canal enlargement scheme that its publi- 
cation might cause the defeat of the proposi- 
tion.” Apparently, therefore, public officials 
in charge of the work have withheld from 
the public, and from associated officials 
even, the information necessary to determine 
whether the colossal public work should be 
undertaken. Certainly no appropriation ought 
to be voted by the Legislature; and the peo- 
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ple, before voting it, should be made certain 
that no further treachery of this sort was 
being perpetrated. . 


The history of the building of the great Dry 
Dock at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard is instruct. 
ive, and may be profitable by way of example. 
Instead of setting its own engineers at work 
on the problem, the Naval Department gave 
out the whole contract to the lowest bidder, 
although competent experts publicly asserted 
that the work could not be done for the sum 
named in the bid. They were right; the con- 
tractor failed and threw up the contract. A 
new firm was engaged to finish the work ; these 
men were wharf. builders, and had never made 
a dry dock. After a fashion they finished the 
work, but the dock has never been fit to use; 
our large battle-ships have had to go elsewhere 
to be cleaned; a large sum has already been 
spent by the Government in repairs, and 
now it is asserted that there is ample evidence 
that the requirements of the contract were so 
grossly violated that suspicion cannot but fall 
upon the Government’s inspecting engineer. 
For example, piles which should have been 
sunk thirty feet below the surface of the 
earth were, in point of fact, sunk only three 
feet. Practically, the dock is now under 
process of being rebuilt. It is not improbable 
that a Congressional investigation will be 
made into the entire subject, and it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that it will be thorough 
and searching. A prominent engineer is 
quoted as commenting as follows; “ The 
Government has to pay large bills and suffer 
National humiliation for pursuing a policy 
which takes no cognizance of fitness when a 
highly important contract is under considera- 
tion. Itis a bitter lesson, and one that should 
be heeded in the future.” 


A desire to be clever, accurate, and “ up to 
date ” last week led some hundreds of writers 
of letters destined for places in the newly 
constituted. city of New York to cause the 
already» overburdened post-office officials 
much unnecessary work, and greatly to delay 
the aforesaid letters. Some were foolish 
enough to address their letters to “ Greater 
New York ;” others thought it showed wisdom 
to omit the direction “ Brooklyn ” or “ Staten 
Island ” or “ Jamaica,” writing merely “ New 
York” in each case. When we remember 
that there are no less than five Broadways 
(to take a single instance of duplicate stree! 
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names) in the different boroughs, it is easy to | 


see how much trouble was made by the over- 
smart attempt to do the right thing. A mo- 
ment’s thought would have shown that the safe 
and correct thing to do was to address letters 
precisely as before the consolidation. There 
has been no change whatever in the names 
of the United States post-offices. In reply 
to an inquiry from The Outlook on this point 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General writes 
us: “So far as the records of the Department 
are concerned, there has been no change 
in the status in any way of the different 
post-offices, which are conducted in the same 
manner as prior to the consolidation.” A 
plan of consolidation of the post-offices in 
the territory now covered by New York is 
under discussion, but Congressional action 
would be necessary to unite the two largest 
of these offices, and if the plan is carried out 
no doubt the present smaller offices would 
remain as branches, and probably with the 
same names. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note that there are fifty-eight 
post-offices in the new city of New York, and 
that in the postal year ending July | last 
their total receipts were over nine million dol- 
lars, while the total expenditures were only 
about four million dollars. In view of this 
balance of about five millions to its credit, 


- New York has certainly a good claim to 


liberal treatment by Congress in providing 
money and men enough for good service, and 
that with reasonable hours of labor for em- 
ployees. 


The movement in favor of good roads has 
been steadily pushing forward, and has, in- 
deed, made notable progress in the last two 
or three years. Remembering that in all 
practical reforms the early steps are the hard- 
est, the friends of the movement have good 
reason to feel encouraged. In New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Long Island, Pennsylvania, 
and elsewhere there are now many really 
model roads, and one earnestly wishes that 
road commissioners from all over the country 
could be taken to view these good roads and 
thereby receive a much-needed object-lesson. 
It is only when we consider the proportion 
of bad roads to good in this country, or the 
ratio of good roads here to those in England 
and the Continent, that we realize what a 
task remains to be done. On another page 
of The Outlook this week will be found an 
interesting article on this general subject by 
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Colonel Albert A. Pope. Every one who 
knows anything at all about the good-roads 
agitation in the United States knows that 
Colonel Pope has been identified with it trom 
the start, and he is, indeed, often familiarly 
spoken of as “the father of good roads.” 
This article contains not only a brief histori- 
cal review of road-building, but also many 
definite, practical suggestions on such points 
of road-enginecring and road-care as drain- 
age, hedging, shade-trees, excessive watering, 
and broad tires—on the last point he epi- 
grammatically and truly says that it is worth 
while “ to have carts act as road-rollers rather 
than road-destroyers.” Colonel Pope gives 
an encouraging review of what has been done 
in Massachusetts. In New York a bill known 
as the League of American Wheelmen Bill is 
before the Legislature, which provides for 
the establishment of a State Highway Com- 
mission similar to the Massachusetts Board, 
and other good-road bills are also under 
consideration. It will not be long before 
the farmers and general taxpayers learn that 
they are under an absolute delusion if they 
suppose that good roads are not to their 
financialadvantage. That the bicycler profits 
thereby also, and that to him is largely due 
the agitation, in no way affects the fun- 
damental fact that good roads mean cheap 
local carrying, increased general convenience, 
and a higher kind of civilization. 


The beginning of a new year finds the busi- 
ness situation in this country more encour- 
aging than for some years past. In most 
respects 1897 was notable for the impulse 
given to such encouragement; in others, how- 
ever, the past year marked a depressing retro- 
gression in production and prices, sometimes 
in both. The twelvemonth stands out in 
pleasant contrast to recent years in that during 
its course the United States Treasury’s gold 
balance was at no time a subject of solicitude. 
Its holdings became the largest reached in a 
long time; at the close of the year the gold 
balance reached $160,000,000, as against 
$137,000,000 last year. The coin and cur- 
rency in the United Stats at the beginning 
of 1898 amounted to ’$1,948,000,000, as 


_ against $1,905,000,000 at the beginning of 


1897. Exports and imports for 1897 were 
remarkable. During the first half of the year, 
anticipating the Dingley tariff, imports at- 
tracted particular attention by reason of their 


great aggregate. April showed the highest 
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monthly total on record—over one hundred 
million dollars. Since the new tariff became 
law the imports have been small, but so large 
were they during the spring that the average 
for 1897 is about the same as that for 1896. 
The total for exports is far larger than for 
1896; indeed, they were the largest ever re- 
ported for any year, and the excess of exports 
over imports is also the largest ever known. 
The demand from Europe for wheat explained 
much of the increase inexports. By July the 
reports of shortage abroad had been con- 
firmed, and our shipments since then have 
been half as much again as for the corre- 
sponding time a year ago. Our wheat crop 
is estimated at five hundred and thirty million 
bushels. The price rose from seventy cents 
a bushel on July | to $1.10 for cash wheat. 
While the highest figures were not maintained, 
the average for the rest of the year was in the 
neighborhood of a dollar a bushel. Corn 
exports were influenced by those in wheat, 
but the increase was only half asmuch. Nor 
was the corn crop (1,850,000,000 bushels) as 


large as the enormous crops of 1896 and 1895. 


The oats crop, however, was slightly larger 
than that of the preceding year. The appre- 
ciation in the value of agricultural products 
greatly increased the earnings of Western 
railways—thus, for September, the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy reported $1,250,000 
gain in gross and $660,000 in net earnings. 
For the general railway list the year’s gross 
earnings were nearly one-twentieth more than 
those for 1896. 


The most striking events of the year just 
closed, however, in the railway world were 
the successful refundings of high-rate bonds 
not yet matured into low-rate securities by 
the Lake Shore, New York Central, Chicago 
and Northwestern, Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific, and other companies. A decision of 
far-reaching importance was that of the 
United States Supreme Court in pronouncing 
the Trans-Missouri Freight Association il- 
legal because contravening the Anti-Trust 
Law. In 1897 the number of miles of railways 
covered by receivership was not quite fif- 
teen hundred, as against over forty-five hun- 
dred in 1896. The stocks and bonds involved 
amounted to a hundred and sixty-two million 
dollars’ worth, as against two hundred and 
twenty-six millions the year before. The 
building of new railways showed a slight fall- 
ing off from 1896, The stock and bond 
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market showed higher average quotations at 
the end of 1897 than at the beginning. 
Turning to mining interests, we find that 
the production of gold in this country has 
increased during the year, Colorado now 
taking first rank among the States in this 
industry. The Director of the Mint states 
that the world’s product for 1897 will amount 
to $240,000,000, or one-fifth more than for 
1896. In the silver industry the past year 
is notable as marking the lowest recorded 
price of silver, 233¢d. an ounce in London, 
It. is now 26%d. there, or 57 cents here. 
The production of the white metal has de. 
clined.’ The year’s production of lead has 
increased. More copper was produced last 
year than in any year before, in consequence 
of the greatly increased demand due to the 
development of electrical industries. 1897 
also saw a greater development of those in- 
dustries than in any previous year. Unsatis- 
factory conditions, however, characterized 
the past year’s anthracite coal market; it is 
believed that the shipments for the year were 
less by a million five hundred thousand tons 
than for 1896. The cotton cloth market 
during 1897 has been markedly disappoint 
ing, the decline in the price of the raw mate- 
rial, the accumulation of stocks, and the com- 
petition of Southern mills having forced the 
New England factories to a reduction of one. 
tenth or more in salaries and wages, while 
quotations for print-cloths are the lowest 
on record. That dividends have steadily 
declined is shown by a table in the “ Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle:” in 1895 
the Fall River mills paid over $1,700,000 in 
dividends; in 1896, over $1,300,000 ; in 1897, 
about $770,000. Bank clearings were !2 per 
cent. more in 1897 than in 1896. Business 
failures, according to “ Dun's Review,” were 
in number 11% per cent. less than in 18%, 
and in liabilities 34 per cent. less; indeed, 
the average liabilities are, with one exception, 
lower than for any other year of the last 
twenty-three. 


The « Nation” reports a number of cases 
which show that the German press has not 
yet wholly succumbed to the “ gospel of his 
Majesty's hallowed person,” and that freedom 
of criticism is still maintained in spite of the 
growing pressure from the Government. 
About seventy German editors are now in jail 
for the offense of /se-mazyesté, and their nun- 
ber is likely to be largely augmented as 4 
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consequence of the bombastic speeches in- 
dulged in by the Emperor and his brother at 
Kiel. Those speeches were too much even 
for German loyalty, and German loyalty is, 
as a rule, not only docile, but lacking in 
humor. It is the misfortune of the Emperor 
that no gleam of humor seems to shine upon 
his mental processes to protect him from the 
ridiculous positions in which he places him- 
self. After all that may be said of the 
extravagance of style permitted in official 
speeches, the note of the Kiel addresses was 
so distinctly out of tune with the nineteenth 
century and with the modern mind that it is 
impossible not to be amused by it. The word 
“gospel” in connection with “his Majesty’s 
hallowed person” seems to have stirred up 
the Romanists, for the Catholic “ Germania” 
declares, “ There is only one hallowed person 
on earth—the Pope ;” while other journals of 
a conservative and religious tendency are 
offended by the application of the word 
“gospel” in such a connection. One of the 
most appalling liberties taken by the press in 
connection with these speeches is the chal- 
lenging of the Emperor’s historical knowledge 
and the blank contradiction of one of his 
historical statements. Concerning this of- 
fense the Emperor’s mind is undoubtedly 
expressed by the “ Nation” when it says: 
“This is rank blasphemy, and the only proper 
answer to it is a good term of imprisonment.” 


The relations between the Quirinal and 
the Vatican are likely soon to become more 
strained than they have been at any time 
during the past quarter of a century. When 
the arrangement between the Church and the 
State was made in 1870 which has come to 
be known as the Law of the Guarantees, it 
was stipulated that, in addition to the extra- 
territorial privileges of the Papacy, the or- 
dering and. organization of the Church terri- 
tory throughout the Kingdom of Italy, and 
especially in the former Papal States, should 
be arranged at some future date, the subject 
being too vast a one to be dealt with in the 
treaty of guarantees. About ten years later 
the Government took into its own keeping all 
the ecclesiastical properties in Italy, and in 
exchange assured to the Church the income 
of an equivalent amount. As the property 
taken was largely landed possessions and in- 
dustrial enterprises of various kinds, the 
clergy made a distinct practical gain by the 
substitution of an assured income for the un- 
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certainties of Lad harvests, fluctuating mar- 
kets, and ineffective administration. The seiz- 
ure of the property was made the subject of 
a vigorous formal protest on the part of the 
Papal Government, and was characterized as 
an act of usurpation; but the Church was, it 
is believed, not displeased with the arrange- 
ment, and under it has been receiving a large 
and assured income for the past fifteen or 
more years. As often ,happens, however, in 
such cases, as time goes on people forget the 
origin of the arrangement, and that the 
amount paid is an equivalent for a certain 
amount seized, and \begin to look at the 
expenditure with reference, not to the prop- 
erty for which it is given in exchange; but 
with reference to its immediate objects. 


Under the pressure of heavy taxation and 
long-continued financial depression, the I talian 
people, or at least a part of them, have be- 
come restive under the heavy charges annu- 
ally paid to the Church. They see that Italy 
has more archbishoprics and bishoprics than 
all the remainder of Europe, and that the 
sums paid by the State to these various eccle- 
siastics are, on their face, inconsistent, arbi- 
trary, and, in many cases, out of proportion. 
Some of the bishops, for instance, receive as 
much as $50,000 a year, while others who 
have charge of much larger dioceses are in 
receipt of less than $2,000 a year. There is 
a bishop in Sicily whose diocese includes only 
ten small parishes, and who has an annual 
allowance from the Government of over 
$50,000. There are village rectors whose 
incomes vary from $20,000 to $30,000, while 
there are rectors in great and popular city 
parishes who have less than $200 a year. 
Pcople forget that these amounts were fixed 
as equivalents for property seized in these 
various parishes and (dioceses, and see only 
the extravagance of some allowances and the 
insufficiency of others. The Italian Ministry, 
in response to the growing public feeling, 
propose to radically change the system, and 
hereafter to pay all ecclesiastical beneficiaries 
under fixed and definite arrangements, the 
archbishops receiving a certain sum, the 
bishops a certain sum, and the inferior clergy 
a fixed sum, entirely irrespective of the original 
value of property seized. by the Government 
in these various ecclesiastical departments. 
The Government does this on the ground 
that, with the national treasury in its present 
condition and with the heavy burdens of taxa- 
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tion, it is irrational to go on paying salaries 
and stipends which are enormously out of 
proportion to the actual needs and expenses 
of the beneficiaries. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the announcement ef this pro- 
gramme has caused not only consternation 
but intense anger in ecclesiastical circles, 
in which the ground is taken that the Govern- 
ment is practically robbing the Church by 
violating its original agreement. The agita- 
tion of the question is certain to produce the 
most intense feeling between the two parties. 


The changes of national as well as of indi- 
vidual fortune are often strikingly sudden and 
dramatic, but very few transformations have 
occurred in modern history so startling as the 
change in the position of Hungary between 
the time when she lay helpless in the hands 
of Austria and to-day, when Austria is, to a 
certain extent, helpless in her hands. In the 
bitter struggle which has gone on in the 
Austrian Reichsrath, which has found an 
occasion, although not a cause, for fighting 
the Government on the question of the re- 
newal af the relations between the two king- 
doms, Hungary has borne herself with re- 
straint and dignity. It is apparent that the 
great majority of the Hungarians, or Magyars, 
are determined that Hungary shall make the 
most of the present opportunity, but in a 
legitimate and honorable way. Austria's ex- 
tremity will not be seized as an occasion for 
materially advancing the interests of Hun- 
gary. The present opportunity will be used 
to maintain the Constitution of the Dual 
Empire, unless Austria refuses to continue 
the compact or collapses. There is a party 
of Hungarians, headed by M. Kossuth, which 
has adopted the policy of using the present 
crisis to destroy all relations between the two 
countries except the personal sovereignty of 
the Emperor; but this policy is not likely to 
prevail, Count Apponyi, the leader of the 
Constitutional Opposition in Hungary, having 
formally declared that he will support the 
Ministry in its efforts to maintain the Empire. 
Hungary could hardly better her position if 
she were independent. She is now in the 
position of holding the balance of power in 
the partnership between the two countries; 
to dissolve that partnership and set up on her 
own account would involve great risks. 


The RKegistrar-General of Great Britain 
has just issued another important blue-book 
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om mortality statistics. The statistics cover 
the three years 1890, 91, and °92, and relate 
to men between the ages of twenty-five and 
sixty-five engaged in various occupations. 
The general death-rate among adult men of 
these ages was one death yearly to every 
sixty-one men, or, more exactly, 1,000 deaths 
to every 61,215 men. With this general 
death-rate of 1,000 the Registrar-General 
compares the death-rates in all the important 
occupations. As in the past, ministers stand 
at one'end of the scale and liquor-dealers at 
the other. The death-rate among ministers 
was bit little more than half the general 
death-rate, while that among innkeepers was 
nearly double the general death-rate. ‘The 
exact figures for important occupations con- 
spicuous for good or bad conditions are as 
follows : 


604 
632 
1,509 
Lead-workers....... Rae cess 1,783 
1,529 
2,030 


More than half of the deaths among innkeep- 
ers and their servants are reported to be 
directly due to alcoholism. Engineers share 
with ministers the distinction of the smallest 
death-rate due to intemperance. In both of 
these occupations intemperance is reported 
to have caused but two deaths a year among 
61,215 men. It may be remarked that this 
record is more complimentary to engineers 
than to ministers, for public officials have 
greater hesitation in reporting that a minister 
died from drunkenness than in reporting that 
an engineer died from this cause. That 
engineers should form a peculiarly sober 
class is almost a public necessity. 


Perhaps the most important bearing of all 
these statistics, however, is upon the often- 
discussed question whether wage-earners have 


gained largely by their transfer from rural 


to urban industries during the past half- 
century. A certain school of statisticians is 
continually pointing out that the change 
from rural to urban life has been accompa- 
nied by an increase in wages, while ignor- 
ing the fact that the absence of gardens 
in the towns, the necessity of buying farm 
and dairy products from middlemen instead 
of producers, and, above all, the alternative 
of high rents or contracted ¥quarters, have 
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made the gains of the wage-earners much 
less than the advance: in wages indicates. 
So far as the difference in conditions, city 
and country, affects health, the returns of the 
Registrar-General show conclusively that the 
rural workers are the better off. Among 
61,215 men in the agricultural districts the 
number of deaths yearly is 687, while among 
the same number of men in the industrial dis- 
tricts itis 1,248. Until factory and tenement- 
house conditions shall better guard the lives 
of city wage-earners, the public cannot afford 
to accept that blind faith ip evolution which 
trusts that all things are changing for the 
better, no matter how little the public con- 
science concerns itself with the well-being of 


the poor. 


The “law lords” of the House of Lords, 
who constitute the highest Court of Appeals in 
England, have handed down a decision af- 
firming the right of workmen to threatgep a 
strike unless a fellow-workman is discharfed, 
without being responsible in damages. The 
case that came before the law lords—Allen 
vs. Flood—was one in which the jury had 
held that a trade-union official had “ma- 
liciously ” induced an employer to discharge 
two non-unionists. This verdict had been 
supported by the courts until the House 
of Lords was reached. There, by a majority 
of six to three, the law lords affirm that even 
malice cannot make it unlawful for workmen 
to quit work because they object to a fellow- 
employee. When, says Lord Watson, the 
law generally regards an act as illegal, but 
excuses its perpetration under certain excep- 
tional circumstances, the disproof of malice 
may be held to excuse the act, but no act in 
itself lawful can be converted into a legal 
wrong because done froma bad motive. Lord 
Herschell enforced the same point by asking 
whether the butler must pay damages to the 
cook if he gets him discharged by refusing 
to work in the same house? The Court's de- 
cision that a group of employees have the 
same rights in such cases as an individual 
employee always possessed is, of course, re- 


ceived with great satisfaction by the trades- 


unionists. The power of arbitrary dismissal 
workmen as well as employers may abuse; 
but the principle that workmen may collect- 
ively demand the discharge of obnoxious fel- 
low-workmen without becoming liable for 
damages is believed to point the way toward 
the democratization of industrial life. 
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Reports of the ending of one revolution 
and of the likelihood of another reach this 
country from Uruguay together. It is cus- 
tomary to compare South American revolu- 
tions to the incidents of comic opera, and 
certainly one might almost suppose that Mr. 
W. 5. Gilbert had written the formal treaty 
of peace between the recent revolutionists 
and President Cuestas’s Government. For 
example, the « expenses” of the revolution 
are to be paid by the Government; $200,000 
is to be put in the hands of two eminent 
revolutionists for that purpose. All revolu- 
tionists are to be pardoned, and army officers 
who served with the insurgents may receive 
back pay for the time thus employed “ a¢ 
their option” ’ Finally, the Government sol- 
emnly pledges itself to support the princi- 
ples of electoral reform and of minority 
representation, for which the insurgents have 
contended. The humorous side of the affair 
consists in the fact that the Government 
grandiloquently talks of having “ suppressed ” 
a rebellion and of the “submission” of the 
insurgents. Practically there has been just 
such a change of sides as takes place at a. 
baseball match—the * outs” are “in,” while 
the “ins” are out,” and, according to late 
accounts, are preparing energetically to as- 
sume the réle of revolutionists in their turn. 
Despite the solemn vows in favor of consti- 
tutional government, political equality, and 
full representation, the belief is now general 
that, instead of conducting a fair election for 
the Presidency next March, Sefior Cuestas is 
likely to declare himself Dictator and dis- 
solve the Chambers, which are opposed to 
him. But he would be a rash prophet who 
should undertake to predict the course of 
Uruguayan politics for even one month, 


According to the London “ Spectator,” the 
representative principle is in danger on the 
European Continent. In Germany it shows 
itself powerless to restrain the Emperor; in 
Italy it produces groups instead of parties ; in 
France it checks neither corruption nor treach- 
ery; and in Austria it has been suspended by 
a race conflict so severe that there has been 
no maintenance of the parliamentary order 
indispensable to discussion. In any one of 
these countries, says the “ Spectator,” Par- 
liament may, as a governing body, break 
down at a day’s notice. Yet, it makes 
haste to add, the desire for liberty is not 
dying out, and the populations are advancing 
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in intelligence. The nations are only disap- 
pointed with the results of representation. 
The “ Spectator” even fears that, if the Par- 
liaments discredit themselves a little more, 
the opening of the twentieth century may see 
all Continental countries, except Sweden, 
Belgium, and Holland, under an absolutist 
régime, resting more or less avowedly upon 
military support. The journal then not un- 
naturally turns to the representative body of 
which all others are copies. Perhaps the 
House of Commons is not as popular as for- 
merly, but its authority is increasing, if the 
“tremulous speeches” of Ministers may be 
trusted. While this increase may be due to 
the special character of the English people 
or to their long training in the representative 
system, it must also be due in part to the 
English method of working thatsystem. The 
“ Spectator” mentions four differences in 
the Continental from English methods. First, 
the right of dissolution is not placed in 
the hands of Ministers. Secondly, a Con- 
tinental Lower House is never fully trusted 
with the power of stopping the supplies. 
Thirdly, in no country does a vote of a 
want of confidence in an individual Min- 
ister so certainly insure a complete change 
of Government as in England. Finally, on 
the Continent Ministers are not selected 
solely from within the Legislature. 


Shop windows in many parts of this country 
display the sign, “ We Give Trading Stamps.” 
For every ten cents’ worth bought within, a 
stamp costing the shopkeeper a half-cent is 
given with the article bought—ten stamps 
with a dollar article. These, when collected 
in large numbers, may be exchanged at the 
office of issue for articles of various value, up 
to bicycles and sewing-machines, in which 
exchange a further profit is realized. In this 
scheme, carried on under a variety of descrip- 
tive terms, such as “coupon,” “premium,” 
“exchange,” etc., many persons are engaged. 
Its originator is said to occupy over two dozen 
places in New York and Brooklyn alone, and 
to have grown wealthy by his five per cent. 
levy on his dupes and victims. The disgust 
of retail traders at being thus forced in 
their competition for customers to share their 
profits with the interloper known as the 
“ trading stamp company ” has now found a 
gratifying response in the courts. Judge 
Shepard, of the Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, has declared it contrary to 
the Act of Congress prohibiting gift enter- 
prises in the District. Judge Tucker, at Pitts- 
field, Mass., has held it to be prohibited by 
the Massachusetts law, and the Attorney- 
General of that State has rendered a similar 
opinion. It is said that the legality of the 
practice is soon to be tested in the Connecti- 
cut courts also. This is none too soon. The 
essential immorality of this predatory scheme, 
aside from its objectionableness as a sort of 
gift enterprise, is well stated in Judge Shep. 
ard’s own words: | 

Their business is the exploitation of nothing 
more or less than a cunning device. With no 
stock in trade but that device and the necessa 
books and stamps and so-called premiums wit 
which to operate it successfully, they have inter- 
vened in the legitimate business carried on in the 
District of Columbia between seller and buyer, 
not for the advantage of either, but to prey on 
both. They sell nothing to the person to whom 
they furnish the premiums. They pretend simply 
to act for his benefit and advantage by forcing 
their stamps upon a perhaps unwilling merchant, 
ne pays them in cash at the rate of $5 a thou- 
sand, 


The Ohio Imbroglio 


The political situation in Ohio is attracting 
the attention of the whole country. After 
the elevation of Senator Sherman to the De- 
partment of State, Governor Bushnell named 
Mr. Hanna to fill the vacancy until the Legis- 
lature should convene. It becomes, therefore, 
the duty of the Legislature, which assembled 
in Columbus on the third of January, to elect 
a Senator to fill out the unexpired portion of 
Senator Sherman’s term, and also to choose 
a Senator for the following six years. The 
Republican State Convention, which met in 
Toledo last June, formally indorsed the can- 
didacy of Mr. Hanna, and, it is claimed, 
pledged to him the support of Republican 
members of the Legislature. Under such an 
indorsement, it is alleged, a Republican elected 
to the Legislature is as much bound to vote 
for Mr. Hanna as is a Republican Presiden- 
tial elector for the candidate of his party. 
The power of the Convention thus to commit 
all members of the Legislature is, however, 
disputed ; and a rebellion against Mr. Hanna 
has disrupted the party. All this is the out- 
come of a feud long waged between the Sher- 
man and Foraker factions of the party in 
Ohio. Six years ago Mr. Sherman defeated 
Mr. Foraker ia the Senatorial contest in 
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The Ohio Imbroglio 


the Legislature. In the summer of 1895, in 
the State Convention, the Foraker forces put 
to rout the forces of Governor McKinley, who 
represented the Sherman interest, and whose 
candidate for the Governorship was defeated 
by Governor Bushnell. ‘In the summer of 1897 
Mr. Hanna, representing the Administration, 
dominated the State Convention, and, while 
permitting the renomination of Bushnell, per- 
emptorily deposed the chief manager of the 
Foraker-Bushnell contingent, Mr. Charles 
L. Kurtz, compelling him to resign from the 
Chairmanship of the State Committee, and 
putting the conduct of the campaign and the 
management of the party into the hands.of 
one of the other faction. It is now charged 
that the Hanna managers were cool in the 
support of Bushnell, and, on the other side, 
that the Kurtz-Bushnell faction were willing 
to permit the election of a Democratic Legis- 
lature, inorder that Hanna might be defeated. 
Bushnell was, however, elected, and there 
was a small Republican majority in the Leg- 
islature. 

For the last few weeks rumors have been 
flying about that Mr. Kurtz was organizing a 
Republican bolt for the defeat of Hanna. 
Certain members of the Legislature who had 
heretofore affiliated with the Foraker faction, 
and who felt that they had grievances on 
account of the manner in which their chiefs 
had been deposed, were susceptible to this 
influence; and on Monday, January 3, after 
a Sabbath day full of fierce intrigue, the 
Democrats and the bolting Republicans or- 
ganized both houses of the Legislature, electing 
a Democrat President fro fem. of the Senate 
and a bolting Republican Speaker of the 
House, and dividing the minor offices between 
the parties to the coalition. Whether the “ com- 
bine” can be held together until the electYon 
of the Senator on January |! is not certain 
at this writing; nor is it altogether clear who 
its candidates will be. The first announce- 
ment was that Mayor McKesson, of Cleveland, 
would be named for the short term, and 
Governor Bushnell for the long term; later 
reports are that Mr. Kurtz will place the 
Senatorial bonnet upon his own head. The 
excitement in Columbus and throughout the 
State is intense ; the most violent talk is heard 
on all sides; even the wives of members of 
the Legislature have been dragged into the 
mélée, and the most disgraceful scenes have 
been witnessed at the capital of Ohio. The 
inauguration of Governor Bushnell was to 
have taken place on Monday, January 10, 
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and extensive preparations had been made 
for the occasion; but the Republican papers 
throughout the State are with one voice de- 
nouncing Bushnell as a traitor, and at this 
writing it appears probable that of those who 
gather to do him homage the vast majority 
will be Democrats. Meanwhile Senator For- 
aker stands aloof. There is a loud call for 
him to come to the deck and pilot the ship 
into safety, but it falls on deaf ears. 

Such a detailed recital of this extraordinary 
imbroglio cannot be pleasant reading ; but it 
is instructive as showing into what hands the 
management of our politics is suffered to 
fall. The frantic and hysterical performances 
at the capital of Ohio are not reassuring to 
those who hope for good government by the 
people, No considerations higher than party 
loyalty or disloyalty have been urged in any 
of the discussions; that there can be any 
obligation superior to that which a man owes 
to his party does not appear to be seriously 
considered by the disputants. Objections 
are made against Mr. Hanna as the represent- 
ative of corporate wealth, but those who are 
opposing him are not in a position to throw 
stones at him on that account. Senator For- 
aker himself appeared in the Capitol during 
the session of the last Legislature and used 
his Senatorial prestige most imperiously in 
securing the passage of the fifty-year fran- 
chise bill in the interest of the street railway 
corporations of the State. If the revolt 
against Hanna manifested any symptoms of 
an ethical or patriotic purpose, more credit 
might be given to it; but the indications are 
not clear that his defeat will result in any 
improvement of the political conditions, 

What is going on in Ohio is simply a 
scramble for those shreds and scraps of 
patronage which the Civil Service rules leave 
to the political managers. Mr. Hanna stands 
close to the President, and his friends have a 
better chance at the crib than those of For- 
aker, Bushnell, and Kurtz; therefore they 
propose to put him outof the way. Reduced 
to its lowest terms, this is the situation. The 
Democrats are more than willing to aid in 
this enterprise, for they get some plunder out 
of it for themselves, ang help to wreck their 
antagonists. To such depths of intrigue 
and perfidy the spoils system in politics natu- 
rally leads. A man to whom office is booty 
has turned a trust into a perquisite, and from 
such a man honorable conduct need not be 
looked for. The spectacle presented at the 
capital of Ohio should be kept before the 
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eyes of those who are seeking, in the Capitol 
at Washington, the restoration of the spoils 
system. It was significant that the member 
of Congress who leads the assault upon the 
Civil Service rules should have hastened 
from the midst of the confusion at Columbus 
to deliver his philippic against the merit sys- 
tem, returning immediately to Ohio to plunge 
again into the scramble for the spoils, The 
kind of politics which the reactionaries at 
Washington seek to restore is well illus- 
trated in the Ohio contest. That this kind 
of thing is congenial to those who are trying 
to bring it back need not be doubted; but 
we cannot but hope and believe that better 
ideals will command the choice of the Ameri- 
can people when the issue is clearly put 
before them and well understood. 


The Financial Question 


The Outlook has believed and still believes 
in bimetallism. We think it was a mistake, 
and a serious mistake, to abandon a system 
which had worked well, and by its working 
disproved the arguments urged against it. 
We are of the opinion, which for years we 
have held and advocated, that an agreement 
by the great commercial nations would suffice 
both to fix and to maintain a parity between 
gold and silver for currency purposes. 

But there is no longer any reasonable ex- 
pectation of securing at present such an 
agreement. It is true that President Mc- 
Kinley in his last message intimates a hope 
of some international action looking toward 
bimetallism, but he does not intimate what are 
the grounds of that hope, and, in the absence 
of any information, the somewhat vaguely 
expressed expectation of even so prominent a 
man as the President of the United States 
affords a very inadequate basis for National 
action. Meanwhile our currency system is 
involved in doubt and our credit system is 
weakened because the very foundation on 
which both are built is itself uncertain. That 
foundation is not bimetallism; for bimetal- 
lism is the doctrine that gold and silver are 
equally current as coin of the realm, not the 
doctrine that one metal may be kept current 
by the belief that it will, by favor, be redeemed 
in the other. It is not gold monometallism ; 
for we have millions of silver stored in our 
Treasury vaults as a basis for silver notes 
which are not by law redeemable in anything 
but silver. The United States has waited 


long enough for the action of other countries, 
The time has come when we must act for 
ourselves. We cannot go on forever witha 
no-system in finance. We must either accept 
the system of other commercial nations or 
we must separate ourselves from them com- 
mercially and adopt one of our own. If we 
pursue the former course, we shall adopt a 
gold basis, and await its results. If we pur. 
sue the latter course, we shall attempt to 
establish a truly bimetallic currency, with the 
result of becoming, at least temporarily, a 
silver country, and in the matter of currency 
isolating ourselves from the other great com- 
mercial States. 

All Americans recognize the fact that there 
are times when the individual surrenders his 
own predilections and bends his own judg- 
ment and his own will into acquiescence with 
the judgment and will of others. A minority 
believe in an income tax; but when the ti- 
bunal to which the question is, under the 
Constitution, legitimately referred, decides, by 
a majority of one, that there can be no in 
come tax, the minority submits, and goes on 
to make the best it can out of a system of 
taxation which it thinks not only unwise but 
unfair. States as well as individuals act upon 
the same. principle. The State which does 
not believe in a National bank currency ac- 
cepts the system, when the other States have 
agreed upon it, and substitutes National for 
State banks. The State which does believe 
in a greenback currency, with no coin behind 
it, yields and carries on its business with a 
redeemable currency when the other States 
vote that they will have no other. Confed- 
eration and co-operation cannot be carried 
on without this acquiescence, by individuals 
and by States, in the judgment and action of 
other individuals and other States. 

There is a confederacy of nations as well 
as of individuals and of States, It has its 
body of law, known as international law, 
tacitly recognized and generally obeyed, al 
though there is no court to interpret and no 
police to enforce it. There is community 
of sentiment and action, although there is no 
representative body to formulate that senti- 
ment and td direct that action. Tennyson's 
parliament of the world does not exist; but 
the community of nations does, It is as true 
of nations as of individuals that no one liveth 
to himself. And those of us who believe in 
international bimetallism as the true financial 
ideal must recognize, however much we maj 
dislike to do so, that the majority of the com 
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The Financial Question 


mercial nations have, at least for the present, 
decided against it. The question for the inter- 
national bimetallist is, therefore, not whether 
monometallism is wise or unwise, right or 
wrong, but whether it is so unwise and so 
wrong that it is better for the United States 
to withdraw from the community of nations 
and set up a currency of its own rather than 
to acquiesce in the judgment of its peers and 
co-operate commercially with its sister nations 
upon the financial basis and with the kind of 
currency which they have, after deliberation, 
adopted. | 

It is nothing to the purpose to say that we 
are not to allow England to dictate our finan- 
cial policy for us. Provincial prejudice against 
England has no proper place in the consid- 
eration of this question. That question is 
whether we shall separate ourselves from 
England, Holland, France, Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, Italy, Russia—in fact, practically 
every nation with which we have commercial 
dealings—in an endeavor to settle the currency 
question according to our ideas, or whether 
we shall accept the decision of the civilized 
world, conform our currency to that decision, 
and do what we can to lessen the possible 
evils which may result from a mistaken de- 
cision, if it is indeed mistaken. He who be- 
lieves, as we do, that the effect of gold mono. 
metallsm has been to lower prices and 
increase the value of debts, to strengthen the 
money power and to concentrate it, and to 
make a credit system too great for the founda- 
tion on which it is built, cannot but look with 
apprehension on the course upon which the 
nations of the earth have entered; and such 
a one must speak with considerable hesita- 
tion on the question as now presented to 
the American people. Nevertheless, it seems 
to us that the disadvantages of separating 
ourselves from the commercial world would 
probably be considerably greater than the 
disadvantages of accepting its decision and 
conforming our own financial practice to the 
world-standard of value. Ard we are quite 
sure that either course would have better 
results than the attempt to maintain a no- 
system which is neither consistent silver mono- 
metallism, gold monometallism, nor bimetal- 
ism, but an impossible amalgam of all three. 

It is necessary, however, to recognize what 
gold monometallism involves. It involves, 
irst, providing a reserve sufficient to enab'e 
ws to redeem all our coin obligations in gold. 
This sounds more formidable than it really 
8; for while our coin obligations are by the 
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terms of the law payable in gold or silver at 
the option of the Government, the Govern- 
ment has so long given the option to the 
holder of the obligation that the National 
habit has come to- have well-nigh the effect 
of law. It involves, secondly, eventually pro- 
viding for the redemption of our silver certifi- 
cates in gold, since only by being ready to 
redeem them in gold can they be kept at par 
with gold if the country is on a gold mono- 
metallic basis. It involves, thirdly, the pay- 
ment of taxes in gold cr its equivalent, since 
it is clear that the Government cannot go on 
indefinitely receiving silver and paying out 
gold without getting deeper and deeper in 
debt. 

If the country is to adopt a gold standard, 
it should adopt at the same time provisions 
of law for the purpose of preventing that 
contraction of the currency which is one of 
the most immediate evils to be apprehended 
from such a change of policy. For this pur- 
pose three plans have been proposed : 

1. A law prohibiting the issuance of any 
bills in denominations above ten dollars. 
This would not directly increase the circulating 
medium, but it would give us silver and some 
gold in lieu of paper, it would reduce the 
paper currency without reducing the circu- 
lating medium, it would reduce the aggregate 
demand obligations of the Government, it 
would tend eventually to increase the cur- 
rency by the use of silver as a subsidiary 
coinage, and it would reduce the store of 
silver in our Treasury vaults, which is now 
a menace to our credit, since creditors, who 
are always the most timid creatures in the 
world, are every now and then struck with a 
panic lest we use this now seemingly useless 
silver with which to pay our gold obligations. 

2. A reduction of the National tax on bank 
issues. The heavier the tax, the less the 
issue. The heavier the tax, the greater the 
rate of interest which the borrower must pay 
to the bank for loans. 

3. A provision allowing small banks to be 
established on $25,000 capital for the smaller 
towns. 

4. To which we would add a provision al- 
lowing National banks to establish branches, 
at least within the State in which the main 
bank is situated. In Scotland the traveler often 
sees in the smaller villages an advertisement 
of a branch bank open certain hours one or 
two days in the week.« Such branch banks 
could be profitably established in many « om- 
munities in which it is not profitable to main- 
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tain even a small independent bank. Sucha 
provision would give to the rural and village 
communities the benefit of a credit system, 
and the use of checks as currency, both of 
which are now confined to the towns and 
cities. We are inclined to believe that this 
very simple expedient would do more to re- 
lreve such communities from the inconvenience 
and sometimes real distress produced by the 
present want of currency than either one of 
the other three provisions mentioned above. 
Is there any objection to it? Ifso, we should 
like to report it to our readers. 

The question whether the paper currency 
should be issued exclusively by the Govern- 
ment, or exclusively by the banks, or by both, 
is an entirely distinct question, which it is not 
necessary to this article to consider, in this 
place. 


Work and Culture 
Tool or Man 2 


A complete man is so uncommon that when 
he appears he is looked upon with suspicion, 
as if there must be something wrong about 
him. If a man is content to deal vigorously 
with affairs, and leave art, religion, and sci- 
ence to the enjoyment or refreshment or en- 
lightenment of others, he is accepted as strong, 
sound, and wise; but let him add to practical 
Sagacity a love of poetry and some skill in the 
practice of it; let him be not only honest and 
trustworthy, but genuinely religious ; let him 
be not only keenly observant and exact in 
his estimate of trade influences and move- 
ments, but devoted ty the study of some 
science, and there goes abroad the impression 
that he is superficial. It is written, appar- 
ently, in the modern, and especially in the 
American, consciousness, that a man can do 
but one thing well; if he attempts more than 
one thing, he betrays the weakness of versatil- 
ity. If this view of life is sound, man is born 
to imperfect development and must not strug- 
gle with fate. He may have natural aptitudes 
of many kinds; he may have a passionate 
desire to try three or four different instru- 
ments; he may have a force of vitality which 
is equal to the demands of several vocations 
or avocations; but he must disregard the 
most powerful impulses of his nature; he 
must select one tool, and with that tool he 
must do all the work appointed to him. 

If he is a man of b-siness, he must turn a 
deaf ear to the voices of art; if he writes 


prose, he musf not permit himself the delight 
of writing verse ; if he uses the pen, he must 
not use the voice. If he ventures to employ 
two languages for his thought, to pour his 
energy into two channels, the awful judgment 
of superficiality falls on him like a decree of 
fate. 

So fixed has become the habit of confusing 
the use of manifold gifts with mere dexterity 
that men of quality and power often question 
the promptings which impel them to use 
different or diverse forms of expression; 
as if a man were born to use only one 
limb and: enjoy only one resource in this 
many-sided universe! Specialization has been 
carried so far that it has become an or. 
ganized tyranny through the curiously per- 
verted view of life which it has developed in 
some minds. A man is permitted, in these 
days, to cultivate one faculty or master one 
field of knowledge, but he must not try to live 
a whole life, or work his nature out on all 
sides, under penalty of public suspicion and 
disapproval. If a Pericles were to appear 
among us, he would be discredited by the very 
qualities which made him the foremost public 
man of his time among the most intelligent 
and gifted people who have yet striven to 
solve the problems of life. If Michelangelo 
came among us, he would be compelled to re. 
press his tremendous energy or face the sus- 
picion of the critical mind of the age; itis 
not permitted a man, in these days, to excel 
in fainting, sculpture, architecture, and son- 
net-writing. If, in addition. such a man were 
to exhibit moral qualities of a very unusual 
order, he would deepen the suspicion that he 
was not playing the game of life fairly; for 
there are those who have so completely broken 
life into fragments that they not only deny 
the possibility of the possession of the ability 
to do more than one thing well, but the exist- 
ence of any kind of connection between char- 
acter and achievement. 

Man is not only a fragment, but the world 
isa mass of unrelated parts ; religion, science. 
morals, and art moving in little spheres ol 
their own, without the possibility of contact. 
The arts were born at the foot of the altar, 
as we are sometimes reminded; but let t'¢ 
artist beware how he entertains religious 
ideas or emotions to-day; to suggest that art 
and morals have any interior relation is, in 
certain circles, to awaken pity that one’ 
knowledge of these things is still so rud: 
mentary. The scholar must beware of the 
graces of style; if, like the late Master of 
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An Unsocial Fault i 


Balliol, he makes a translation so touched 
with distinction and beauty that it is likely 
to become a classic in the language in which 
it is newly lodged, there are those who 
look askance at his scholarship; for knowl- 
edge, to be pure and genuine, must be rude, 
slovenly, and barbarous in expression. ‘The 
religious teacher may master the principles 
of his faith, but let him beware how he ap- 
plies them to the industrial or social condi- 
tions of society. If he ventures to make this 
dangerous experiment, he is promptly warned 
that he is encroaching on the territory of the 
economist and sociologist. The artist must 
not permit himself to care for truth, because 
it has come to be understood in some quarters 
that he is concerned with beauty, and with 
beauty alone. To assume that there is any 
unity in life, any connection between char- 
acter and achievement, any laws of growth 
which operate in all departments and in all 
men, is to discredit one’s intelligence and 
jeopardize one’s influence. One field and one 
tool to each man seems to be the maxim of 
this divisive philosophy—if that can be called 


_aphilosophy which discards unity as a worn- 


out metaphysical conception. and separates 
not only men but the arts, occupations, and 
skills from each otner by impassable gulfs. 

Versatility is often a treacherous ease which 
leads the man who possesses it into fields 
where he has no sure footing because he has 
no first-hand knowledge, and therefore no 
real power; and against this tendency, so 
prevalent in this country, the need of con- 
centration must continually be urged. The 
great majority of men lack the abounding 
vitality which must find a variety of chan- 
nels to give it free movement. But the 
danger which besets some men ought not to 
be made a limitation for men of superior 
strength ; it ought not to be used as a barrier 
to keep back those whose inward impulse 
drives them forward, not in one but in many 
directions. Above all, the limitations of a class 
ought not to be made the basis for a con- 
ception of life which divides its activities by 
hard and fast lines, and tends, by that proc- 
ss of hardening which shows itself in every 
field of thought or work, to make. men tools 
and machines instead of free, creative forces 
in society. 

A man of original power can never be con- 
ined within the limits of a single field of 
interest and activity, nor can he ever be con- 
tent to bear the marks and use the skill of a 
‘ingle occupation. He cannot pour his whole 
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force into one channel ; there is always a re- 
serve of power beyond the demands of the 
work which he has in hand at the moment. 
Wherever he may find his place and whatever 
work may come to his hand, he must always 
be aware of the larger movement of life which 
incloses his special task; and he must have 
the consciousness of direct relation with that 
central power of which all activities are in- 
adequate manifestations. To a man of this 
temper the whole range of human interests 
must remain open, and such a man can never 
escape the conviction that life is a unity under 
all its complexities; that all activities stand 
vitally related to each other; that truth, 
beauty, knowledge, and character must be 
harmonized and blended in every real and 
adequate development of the human spirit. 
To the growth of every flower earth, sky, aad 
atmosphere must contribute; in the making 
of a man all the rich forces of natwe and 
civilization must have place. 


An Unsocial Fault 


Professor Drummond, who has said so 
many wise things about the religious life, has 
said few better things than that “society is 
an arrangement for producing and sustaining 
human happiness, and temper is an agent for 
thwarting and destroying it.” This suggests 
the fundamental viciousness of all kinds of 
bad temper: it is essentially unsocial. It is 
not only excessively disagreeable to those who 
are subject to it, and exceedingly unattractive 
in those who possess it, but it is also a dis- 
integrating force. It breaks the human bond, 
dissipates the charm of human intercourse, 
and for the time being makes society impos- 
sible. If all men at all times were as ill- 
tempered as are some men at some times, 
society would be impossible. The human race 
would revert, not only to a savage state, but 
to that primitive condition in which men lived 
in the smallest possible groups of individuals. 
An uncontrolled bad temper marks the ex- 
treme limit of individualism. It is a trespass 
on everybody’s rights and happiness—a fla- 
grant violation of the rudimentary laws which 
bind men together. There is no personal 
charm so great as the charm of a cheerful and 
happy temperament, and it is a great error to 
suppose that this comes entirely by nature; 
it comes quite as much by culture. It is just 
as great an error to take it for granted that 
ill temper is a quality of nature which cannot 
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be overcome. This is not_only untrue, but 
society has a right to say to every member, 
“ You have no right to indulge in ill temper; 
you not only owe it to yourself, but to us, to 
govern your temper.” To treat one’s fellows 
with habitual consideration and courtesy is 
not to exhibit what is sometimes called an 
easy-going good nature; it is, on the contrary, 
to disclose one of the highest qualities of 
character; for the spirit and attitude which 
make this treatment of one’s fellows possible 
is not only temperamental, it is also spiritual. 
Many of the most agreeable men are those 
who, if they allowed their nature 10 have its 
own way, would be counted among the most 
trying and difficult. There is no excuse, 
therefore, for that unsocial spirit which is so 
constantly palliated because people charge it 
to inheritance or natural quality instead of 
regarding it as the evidence of a neglect of 
primary education. 


The Situation in China 


The Chinese puzzle, as it has been called 
by the newspapers, is to onlookers as far 
from solution as ever. The two entirely an- 
tagonistic views of the situation reported in 
these columns last week are both tenable and 
may be defended on good grounds, but the 
impression evidently gains ground that a 
partition of China, though it may not go very 
far, has begun; that the initial steps have 
been taken in a movement which is likely to 
work great changes in the Far East. China 
itself appears to be entirely passive in the 
hands of the Great Powers, although, of 
course, the usual protests are made in due 
diplomatic form. The political organization 


of the Empire is so rudimentary that whole. 


provinces might be broken off without really 
touching a vital part. There is such an entire 
absence of the national spirit and such uni- 
versal indifference to the fate of the reigning 
house that the great majority of the Chinese 
_would probably look with indifference on a 
change of rulers. In many ways China would 
undoubtedly gain by the regularity of admin- 
istration, the fixed and definite lines of taxa- 
tion, and the closer intercourse with the rest 
of the world which a transfer of authority 
from native to foreign hands would effect. 
Vast as is her population, Chinese sentiment 
and Chinese opposition may probably be left 
out of account in considering the Chinese 
question. 


The situation to-day may be very briefly 
summed up. Russia has been the dominant 
influence in China since the close of the 
war with Japan, and she has made the most 
of her opportunities. She already held the 
Amur and Usuri valleys, and she is now in 
practical possession of Manchuria. She holds, 
therefore, an empire within the Empire; nor 
will she stop at her present limits, It is 
already intimated that she must go to the 
north bank of the Yang-tse-Kiang. The 
steady advance of Russia into central and 
eastern Asia is probably the result of a far. 
seeing policy which passes down as a tra. 
dition from one minister to another and which 
the internal state of the Empire seems in no 
way to affect. With her great railroads com- 
plete and terminating in seaports in her 
possession, Russia will be in a position to 
make herself one of the foremost factors in 
the East, 

Great Britain has held Hongkong, in 
southeastern China, for many years, and is 
in possession of Burmah, which, although 
not an integral part of China’s empire, has 
been of great importance because it joins the 
empire and furnishes easy avenues of ap- 
proach for invasion. It is predicted that 
England will extend her possessions to the 
south bank of the Yang-tse-Kiang, and this 
prediction is made under the impression, 
which has become prevalent among a good 
many observers, that whenever Russia makes 
an advance in the East, England must also 
make an advance. The English, however, 
are not eager to add to their territorial respon- 
sibilities. They hold a commanding position, 
backed by a superb navy. It looks as if they 
were more determined to maintain their in- 
fluence than to enlarge their territory—more 
eager to preserve their trade privileges and 
opportunities than to add to their adminis 
trative responsibilities. Some time ago the 
English Government declined to consider the 
question of a large loan to China. At present 
that question appears to be reopened, and 
there is a possibility that China may obtain 
from England the £16,000,000 which she 
asks. If England makes that loan, it will be 
upon condition that equal privileges are ex 
tended to all nations in the seaports of China. 
The English policy is, therefore, for freedom 
of trade in the fullest sense of the word, and 
against the exclusive possession of any pat 
of the Empire by any particular nation. tis 
to be said of Great Britain that, whatever her 
faults, she is the one Great Power that 's 
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The Situation in China 


capable of standing for equal rights in inter- 
national dealings, and that wherever her flag 
floats there is to be found freedom of trade. 
Every port, therefore, which Great Britain 
gains will be a port free to the commerce of 
the world. This is the policy which will 
recommend itself to all countries which have 
not selfish interests in China. 

France holds possession of Tonquin and 
Cochin-China, in pursuance of a policy of 
colonial expansion which has brought disaster 
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while Armenia was put to the torture, but 
whose wrath flamed frightfully when two Ger- 
man missionaries were abused in China, has 
redressed the wrongs of religion and pro- 
tected the rights of German religious teach- 
ers by seizing Kiaochau Bay, and by secur- 
ing from the Chinese Government what is in 
effect a perpetual lease not only of the bay 

but of a great strip of territory about it. 
One of the greatest factors in the settle- 
ment of the Chinese question, and one about 
which the world is to-day in 
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the greatest ignorance, is the 
f policy of Japan. That little 

country has already put her- 
self in the rank of effective 
fighting powers. She will 
soon be in command of one 
of the most powerful navies 
afloat. It is of prime im- 
portance to the Great Powers 
to know where she stands 
and what she proposes to 
do. There is a good deal of 
talk about a possible alli- 
ance between Japan and Eng- 
land. If that were effected, 
the combined navies of the 
two countries could hold the 
Eastern seas against ll 
comers. That the Japanese 
mean to hold their own is 
certain, and that they will 
have the ability to hold it if 
they can combine with some 
other nation is equally clear. 
The struggle is at bottom a 
commercial one. The foreign 
trade of China approaches 
in value nearly three hun- 
dred millions a year, and 
is yet only in its rudimen- 
tary stages of development. 
The country itself possess- 
es vast resources; it only 
waits the touch of capital 
combined with intelligence 


to more than one Ministry, and nothing but 
disaster to the country at large; but ewhat 
she holds France will probably keep at any 
cost. Whether the French flag has really 
been raised on the island of. Hainan is still 
uncertain, but the temper of the French 
people is such that France will not hold back 
if the other countries go forward in the East. 
Lastly, the German Emperor, who was quiet 


and energy. There is a 
kind of glacial movement in Russia which 
carries her to the East whether she will 
or not; Germany, although powerful, is 
really, in proportion to her power, very 
poor; England is overcrowded and needs 
room for her population and her commercial 
genius; China offers room, trade, resources 
of every kind. Hence the struggle which is 
now going on. 
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The Economy of Good Roads 


By Col. Albert A. Pope 


ILD animals travel through the 

\ N jungles and forests in paths which 

lead to their pasturing fields and 
places of safe retreat. The Indians of 
America and the other savage tribes of the 
world follow this example, going from place 
to place on trails which in some instances 
are so slightly marked that the eye of civil- 
ized man might easily overlook them. 

Men in their simplest existence, depending 
for subsistence upon the skill which they 
develop in capturing game, need no other 
means for transportation than that furnished 
by their own sturdylimbs. As we ascend the 
scale, however, as man improves and broad- 
ens, the means of communication and the 
manner of transporting articles of necessity 
and comfort multiply in number and increase 
in practical utility. The trail of the savage 
gives place to the ways over which bands of 
pack-laden men and caravans of animals con- 
vey the commodities of the interior to the 
nearest points of distribution. Then come 
the ruder forms of highways, with the log- 
wheeled conveyances as seen to-day in parts 
of Mexico and South America, and later on 
the scientifically constructed roads of the 
Macadam and Telford type, which are co- 
existent with, and effectual contributors to, 
the highest forms of civilization. 

The great system of Roman roads was 
originally designed and executed to aid rapid 
military movements ; these roads were one of 
the strongest ties that held the old Empire to- 
gether for so many generations, and in later 
years were of great benefit to the commercial 
interests of Rome. 

Napoleon did more for France than any 
other ruler by extending the public high- 
ways. which have been, and will ever continue 
to be, a pride of that country. He spent 
about six millions of dollars on bridges, over 
ten millions on canals,some fifteen millions 
on roads, and twenty millions on forts and 
harbors, and the French people of to-day are 
enjoying the benefits of these liberal and wise 
investments. Later on the French engineer 


Tresaguet on the Continent, and Macadam — 


and Telford on the British Isles, continued 
the good work and improved the method of 
road construction. 


There is a striking lesson to be learned 
168 


from a comparative study of the Roman 
roads and those constructed by the last-named 
engineers. Rome spent with a prodigal hand, 
and failed to take into consideration that 
higher question of engineering which studies 
the exact relation of strength and strain, and 
builds accordingly. It has been estimated 
that the Roman military roads cost, in terms 
of our own labor, from thirty to one hundred 
thousand dollars a mile, and were many times 
stronger than their use demanded. These 
later engineéts built many miles of good and 
lasting roadways at far less expense, by using 
large stones for foundation and several coats 
of smaller broken stone for the surface. This 
scientific balancing of strength and strain, 
which has so lessened the cost of making 
good roads, has in other lines of engineering 
reduced the weight, so that the factor of safety 
in a high-pressure gun is usually 20, in ordi- 
nary guns 12, in boilers 6, in bridges 5, and 
in the highest grade bicycle | 25-100. 

To Macadam is usually attributed the dis- 
covery that broken stone of moderate size 
placed upon the road surface would, in the 
course of ordinary wear, coalesce and form a 
compact mass strong enough to resist the im- 
pact of hoof and wheel. He built some roads 
on top of brush and peat bog, and the broken 
stone, with the aid of its adhesive dust, soon 
formed a complete shell, which would support 
the weight of ordinary vehicles. The diff- 
culty in such.a structure was that its founda- 
tion, being short-lived, soon failed to support 
the surface, which, sinking gradually and ir- 
regularly with the foundation, crumbled to 
pieces and became useless. 

The welding together of broken stone, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, depends on 
the adhesive quality of the dust formed by 
the constant grinding of wagon-wheels. Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, one of the 
Massachusetts Highway Commissioners, and 
Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School at 
Harvard University, has in his laboratory 
tests of road materials clearly demonstrated 
the fact+hat the value of a rock for the top- 
dressing of a roadway depends not only upon 
its toughness, but upon this adhesive quality 
of its dust, and that the best road dust must 
have the power, when moistened, to adhere a 
second time, and thus cement together a sur- 
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The Economy of Good Roads 


race which may have been broken up in sea- 
sons of great drought. 

The renewed agitation for the betterment 
of our highways has caused a widespread 
interest in the subject, and led political econ- 
omists, scientists, and business men to look 
upon the advantages of road reform from 
their various points of view. As a result, it 
may be safely said that we to-day know what 
a good road is, and how to build it, and we 
comprehend at least some of the many advan- 
tages that would accrue to all classes of our 
citizens from free intercourse and uninter- 
rupted traffic. 

We have built and put into operation in the 
United States in the neighborhood of 200,000 
miles of railroads—an enterprise which has 
been pushed through largely upon bonded 
indebtedness, and has enabled us in the East 
to purchase at a reasonable price the food 
products which, but for this cheap transpor- 
tation. could not have been furnished from the 
great wheat-fields of our Western plateau. 
*Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known stat- 
istician. recently stated that in the year 1895 
10% tons of food, fuel, fibers, and fabrics 
were moved 126 miles over the railways of 
this country for every man, womar, and child 
in the Nation, numbering that year about 
71,000,000. This ought to give one a realiza- 
tion of what a slight saving of transportation 
amounts to when aggregated for the entire 
population; and as the most costly freight 
traffic is over country roads from the produc- 
ing farms to the shipping centers, we must 
conclude that the maximum saving on railway 
freight represents but a fraction of what could 
be saved on road-hauling if the public ways 
were kept in passable condition throughout 
the year. 

Knowing that we must have good roai’'s, 
and that proper highways are an excellent 
investment for ourselves and our posterity, 
the important question of the day is, How 
shall we secure the best roads at the least 
expense ? 

From the experience which we of the Old 
Bay State have gained in handling this ques- 
tion, it seems fair for us to claim that the 
best method of procedure is to establish a 
permanent highway commission of men suited 
to and trained in this kind of work. The idea 
of State aid in supervision and highway con- 
struction is gaining headway. Sixteen States 
have since 1892 passed laws for the better- 
ment of their roads. The important work of 
the immediate future is to influence mginatiog 
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in those States where action has not already 
been taken, so that the movement may in all 
places be in skilled hands, and thus insure 
the best results from the minimum expendi- 
ture of money. 

In the first place, in order to have proper 
highways we must have them constructed 
under expert engineers, and not by laymen 
who have little or no knowledge of geology, 
topography, or road engineering in general. 

The environment of a highway should de- 
termine its character, and the problem of 
properly constructing and locating a road 
cannot be correctly solved without a careful 
inspection of the surrounding country, its 
rocks, its surface, and its underlying founda- 
tions. The earlier engineers entirely over- 
looked environment, and in many instances 
built roads on straight lines, as, for example, 
the old highway from Boston to Newbury- 
port, which turns neither to the right nor to 
the left for hill, dale, swamp, or forest, and 
which is now practically abandoned, and in 
its place less direct but better located roads 
are used. 

As it is essential to have the proper kind 
of rocks for the foundation and superstructure 
of new roads, one of the first duties of a high- 
way commission should be in the line of a 
thorough topographical survey of the State, 
with the view of locating such rock-deposits 
as experience has demonstrated to be of value 
for this work. It is well, too, for the commis- 
sioners to publish sectional topographical 
maps to be used by county commissioners and 
others who have in hand the construction and 
extension of local ways. The advantage of 


such work will be compreheaded when we 


take into consideration the fact that the main 
cost in building Macadam and Telford roads 
is in getting the proper rock materials. In 
the comparatively small State of Massachu- 
setts we have in the neighborhood of 2,200 
miles of road of sufficient importance to be 
considered by the Highway Commissioners for 
State roads. 

We have started on a system here in Mas- 
sachusetts which, when completed, will give 
us good highways between all the large cen- 
ters of trade, and form, in many instances, 
connections with through roads from other 
States, so that the produce from our agricul- 
tural counties can find a profitable market in 
our own State or within the limits of adjoining 
States. 

The Massachusetts Legislature appropri- 
ates each year a large sum of money (in 1897 
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$800,000) to be expended under the immediate 
supervision of her Highway Commissioners in 
constructing new and repairing old roadways. 
Wisdom has been shown in adopting the ju- 
dicious policy of building first the roads con- 
sidered of the most importance; nor does this 
necessarily mean highways in and about large 
cities and towns, as the Commissioners have 
spread their work throughout the entire State. 

A pleasing educational phase of this move- 
ment in Massachusetts is the readiness with 
which town and county officials have followed 
the example set by the State in building good 
roads. Wherever a section of the State high- 
way has been started, its progress has been 
critically watched by the local authorities, who 
have thus become, in a measure, road critics, 
if not road builders. Following out this plan 
of educating the public in the proper methods 
of constructing roads, the Massachusetts 
Commissioners have, as a rule, let the con- 
fract for the construction of State highways 
to the towns and counties through which 
they pass. They give to them the first 
privilege of closing the contract, and only 
open it for bids from private contractors 
when the town has neglected to signify its 
desire to take hold of the construction. As 
the town is doing the job, it will naturally 
employ its own people, who will thus become 
drilled road-builders, because, though the 
contract is executed by the municipality, a 
local engineer is always at hand as the gen- 
eral representative of the Highway Commis- 
sioners, and his instructions are so thorough 
and explicit that he of necessity works with 
the spirit of the Commissioners. A town 
carrying out a contract of this kind finds it of 
advantage to purchase road crushers and 
rollers and such other road machinery as is 
neressary, and, having once acquired this 
plant and finished the section of State high- 
way, they are ready to go on in better fashion 
with the work on their local ways. 

The cost of building roads in thinly settled 
districts can be materially lessened by using 
only a narrow width of hardened surface. The 
road-bed should be protected by shoulders at a 
width of fifteen feet, so that, in case of need, 
the expense of changing over to the full 
width of hardened surface would not be very 
great. There are some parts of our country 
where the chief thing istto get length of way, 
and it would be waste of money to build in 
such districts a Macadam road of the usual 
dimensions. 

As a large part of the cost of road mate- 
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rials is for transportation, the question of 
special freight rates on road materials and 
machinery should be so forcibly demonstrated 
to the railway authorities that they will lend 
a helping hand in pushing forward this re- 
form, which, when truly analyzed, will be of 
inestimable advantage to the railway traffic, 
in that a universally passable condition of the 
highways will prevent congestion of freight, 
and permit a uniform use of rolling-stock. 

We have not had time to learn by actual 
experience as much about road care as we 
have concerning the construction of highways, 
but this part of the work must not be 
considered of less importance. Drainage is 
essential, both for surface and for understruc- 
ture, and yet great care should be taken to so 
arrange the grades as to avoid deep wash- 
outs on the surface or the loosening of the 
foundation. Hedges of sufficient growth to 
protect the surface of the road from the vio- 
lence of the wind will do a good deal to retain 
the dust, which plays so important a part in 
holding together the layers of broken stone. 
Country byways, where the shoulders of a 
regularly constructed Macadam way of nar- 
row width are allowed to grow over witha 
thick covering of turf, will more firmly hold 
themselves and the road-bed in place by pre- 
venting the rutting of the surface at the turn- 
out places for wagons and by retaining in the 
roots of the grass sufficient moisture to assist 
in cementing the whole into a solid mass, 
A moderate number of shade-trees along the 
highways assists in preserving the surface of 
the road by preventing a complete evapora- 
tion of the water. Their chief danger is the 
possible disturbance of the foundation of the 
road by the spreading roots of the trees. 

Of course the care and preservation of 
country roads differs materially from that of 
city streets and parkways, where we can de- 
pend regular watering and _ scraping. 
Right/here it seems worth while to call atten- 
tion to, and emphasize the necessity of, a 
radical change in the method of watering our 
Macadam roadways. In the majority of our 
cities and towns where the Macadam struc- 
ture is in use, you will find that the watering- 
carts, instead of spraying the surface, throw 
on so large a quantity of water that it immedi- 
ately seeks the little irregularities in the sur- 
face, and in a short time forms miniature 
gullies, which, as soon as the first goodly 
rain-storm comes, wash out to a considerable 
depth, and make repairing far more expensive 
than is necessary. 
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In the metropolitan park system of Boston 
we have adopted watering-carts equipped 
with broad tires, the front wheels running 
inside the track of the rear wheels, thus rolling 
a broad surface on each passage of the cart. 
This, with the use of a fine spray for wet- 
ting the surface, has proved to be the best 
contrivance so far devised for preserving the 
road. 

The question of equipping all draft-wagons 
with broad tires has received considerable 
attention in Massachusetts, and has more 
than once been presented for the considera- 
tion of our Legislature; but, while it is of 
great value to have carts act as road-rollers 
rather than road-destroyers, and we are decid- 
edly of the opinion that the broad tires are the 
proper equipment for Macadam surfaces, we 
believe that this change will naturally follow 
the advent of good roads, and that legislation 


for broad tires would at present be of advan- 
tage to one section of the country, but a detri- 
ment to others. 

The financial benefits of good roads are 
numerous and pretty well understood by those 
who have given the subject careful thought, 
but the questions of increased convenience 
and greater values must not be considered of 
any more importance than the civilizing effect 
that passable highways would bring to the 
community at large. Men are gregarious by 
nature, and the freer the intercourse between 
all parts of a country, the greater will be its 
development, commercially, intellectually, and 
morally. 

We can be the means of improving our 
highways and making them in this generation 
equal to any in the world, and thus leave to 
posterity a legacy more valuable than fortune 
or fame. 
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I1I.—Paul the Missionary 
By Lyman Abbott 


Christian theological seminary—his 

period of retreat in Arabia—with 
Christ as his only instructor, and the Hebrew 
Scriptures as his only text-book. From this 
seminary he comes out to enter on his mis- 
sionary career, bringing with him some of his 
old Jewish prejudices, bringing also the Levit- 
ical forms of speech in which he had been 
educated. Often it happens that a man re- 
tains the forms of utterance of his early edu- 
cation when the spirit within him has been 
entirely revolutionized. 

Paul still used rabbinical phraseology, 
still cast much of his thought in rabbinical 
forms, and still, at first, entertained to some 
extent the rabbinical conceptions of the 
Messianic kingdom. He did not at first un- 
derstand his mission as the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, or, if he did, he did not enter upon 
it, Seven or eight years appear to have 
passed away between the time of his return 
from Arabia and the first true missionary 
journey of which we have any record in the 
Book of Acts.2 

He began preaching in Damascus. But 
persecution soon arose against him there. 


hee a more rather than less. Lightfoot makes 
the period eleven years (“ Biblical Essays,” p. 221). 


Pio spends about ‘three years in his 


He came near paying the penalty of his fidel- 
ity with his life. Damascus was a city sur- 
rounded by walls. On these walls were 
houses with windows looking out upon the 
country beyond. In one of these houses, as 
a good Providence had ordered it, lived a 
Christian, and Paul was let down out of the 
window of one of these houses, beyond the 
wall, and so escaped from the guards who 
were watching the gates to apprehend him. 
Thence he went up to Jerusalem. But he was 
driven out of Jerusalem also; if he had stayed 
there, he would have followed Stephen to a 
martyrdom sooner than he did. “Thence he 
went up to Tarsus, his native city. Some 
time elapsed, and what occurred during this 
time we do not know. He next appeared in 
Antioch; Antioch, a pagan city, given over 
to philosophy, art, and pleasure. Here was 
a little church where the followers of Jesus 
had been gathered, some of them originally 
pagans, some of them Jews. The satire of 
cynicism was a prevailing form of humor 
and a common substitute for argument in those 
days, and this sect that thought they were 
going to revolutionize the world and bring in 
the Messianic kingdom were satirically called 
Christians—that is, Messianists. This little 
church said to Paul, or Paul said to the little 
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church, or God said to both and they both 
heard and listened, Send Paul and Barnabas 
on a mission to the heathen. It was the first 
foreign missionary effort. All the arguments 
that have ever been made against missionary 
effort since were tenfold stronger then. but 
they did not avail against the spiritual enthu- 
siasm of this church. Paul received his ordi- 
nation to missionary service at a prayer-meet- 
ing without a single Apostle there to give 
him the benediction; it is doubtful whether 
a single Apostle in the Christian Church would 
have given him a benediction had he been 
there. And so he started forth to convert 
the world before the Messiah should come 
again. 

It is not within the province of these papers 
to trace chronologically the history of his 
missionary travels. Only in brief outline can 
I indicate some of the general features and 
characteristics of the fifteen years of life of 
which we have any record in the New Testa- 
ment. It ends with Paul's first imprisonment 
at Rome. Tradition reports further mission- 
ary journeys, and his final death as a martyr 
dy the headsman’s ax under Nero, in the 
sixtieth year of his age, A.D. 67 or 68. 

In these missionary journeys he preached 
wherever he could. Generally, whenever he 
went into a town or city, he first looked up his 
Jewish brethren. In some of the larger citics 
there wasa Jewishsynagogue. He was a Jew- 
ish rabbi, recognized as such—probably wore 
some insignia which served to designate him 
as a rabbi, so that when he was seen in the 
synagogue he was invited to the platform to 
address the congregation. Sometimes he 
would preach in the market-place. Every 
Greek and Roman city had a market-place, 
where ideas as wellas goods were interchanged 
with great freedom. In this Greek or Roman 
market-place Paul often talked with people 
in groups, as he could find them. Sometimes 
he took a private house of his own, but of- 
tener found his way into the private house 
of some one who was already of his way of 
belief, and there talked to the people gathered 
to hear him. On one occasion he hired a 
Greek school-house which had probably been 
abandoned by its teacher. He did not con- 
fine himself, however, to preaching ; indeed, 
the preaching was the lesser part of his work. 
He did a great deal of what we call personal 
work. He went from house to house. He 
talked with people singly or by twos and 
threes. He had no Anglo-Saxon dread of 
enthusiasm ; was not afraid of emotion ; talked 
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to men, oftentimes with tears in his eyes, 
For he was on fire with a passionate fervor, 


and he urged his disciples also to be fervid. 
When he preached to the Jews, he followed 


very much the line of argument which Ste. 
It is interesting to com- 


phen had followed. 
pare Stephen's speech, delivered at the time 
of his martyrdom, and the first sermon 
preached by Paul in asynagogue. They run 
along the same lines. Paul begins as Ste. 
phen began, with the history of Israel; he 
shows how Israel had been expectant of a Mes- 
siah, and yet how it had been characterized 
by unbelief and in all its history had been 
disobedient to God and recalcitrant; breaks 
off the history before it is completed ; states 
that the Messiah was born of the seed of 
David, as promised ; that Israel has put him 
to death; and then bears testimony as a 
living, personal witness that this Jesus has 
risen from the dead. This appears to have 
been his habitual course of argument with 
the Jews in his earlier ministry. He bases 
his whole argument for Christianity on the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, at- 
tested, not by others, but by his own personal 
vision of and personal communion with him 
as aliving Messiah; he anticipates the speedy 
return of this risen Messiah to establish, by 
supernatural and celestial power, the kingdom 
of God on the earth. 

When he preaches to the pagans, though he 
ends with the same prophecy of an approach- 
ing judgment, he pursues a different course. 
He does not refer to the Bible; says little 
about the Messiah; speaks of Jesus, indeed, 
but of Jesus as one coming to fulfill the hopes 
and expectations to which pagan poets have 
givenexpression. The most notable of his re- 
ported sermons to the pagans is one delivered 
in Athens. Athens was the home of Greek 


philosophy and the center of Greek worship. 


Petronius had said that it was easier to find 
a god than a man in Athens; Pausanias, that 
there were more images in Athens than in all 
the rest of Greece combined ; and Xenophon 
that the whole city was an altar, a votive 
offering to the gods. To this city Paul 
comes, and his heart is stirred within him by 
the ignorance and the superstition which sur- 
round him. He talks, as he has opportunity, 
in the market-place. People listen. Crowds 
begin to gather about him. At length the 
university takes the matter up.!. There was 
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a council of the university which had author- 
ity to regulate religious teaching in Athens; 
and this council summons Paul to give ac- 
count of himself. He is not, indeed, put on 
trial; he is not charged with any crime; but 
the question is raised, What right has he to 
teach? heis no scholar, no graduate from 
any Greek school; and he knows very little 
of Greek philosophy. The people compare 
him to a little bird that picks up a crumb 
here and a crumb there; a petty plagiarizer, 
they callhim. Others, more seriously, charge 
him with being a setter-forth of strange 
gods—a crime for which Socrates had died 
four hundred years before. The council ‘lay 
hold upon him and lead him up to the great 
platform where the tribunals are wont to be 
held, and, surrounding him in a circle and 
standing him in the midst, they ask him to 
give account of himself and state what his 
doctrines are, that they may consider whether 
he shall have license to go on any longer in 
this university town. And thisis his answer: 


Ye men of Athens, in every point of view I 
see you more than others reverential to the gods. 
For, passing through yourcity and looking about 
upon the objects of your worship, 1 found here 
even one altar on which was inscribed “ To an 
unknown god.” Whom, therefore, without know- 
ing him ye worship, him declare I untoyou. The 
God that made the world and all things therein ; 
he that is lord of heaven and earth, in no hand- 
made temple dwells, neither by human hands is 
served, as though he needed aught—he who 
himself gives life and breath and all things, and 
has made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth that they may dwell together, and has fixed 
the appointed seasons and limits of their abode ; 
that they should seek God, if haply they might 
feel after him, though he be not far from every 
one of us. For in him we live and move and 
have our being; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, “ For we are also his offspring.” In- 
asmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device. And the times of this ignorance God over- 
looked; but he now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent, because he hath appointed a day 
in the which he will judge the world by that man 
whom he hath ordained, giving assurance unto 
all in that he hath raised him from the dead. 


It has often been noticed with what char- 
acteristic skill Paul approaches this council, 
how he commends their reverence for the gods, 
quotes their own poets, and leads them toward 
that to which he would direct them, the reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ of the God whom, 
though unknown, they worship. But when 
he speaks of the resurrection of the dead, they 
will hear him no more; and so he goes his 
way, This sermon may be taken as a type of 
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Paul's spirit in dealing with the pagan world, 
as the other may be taken as a type of Paul’s 
‘method of dealing with the Jewish world. 
With this message, the same in its outcome, 
though so different in its approach, he travels 
from city to city and province to province. 

In this missionary work he has some great 
advantages. 

The world is practically one, and under one 
government. He can travel where he pleases. 
There are no boundaries that he dare not pass 
over. The time has gone when a man is recog- 
nized as a foe if he gets out of his own prov- 
ince into another province, for all provinces 
are parts of the one great Roman Empire. 

And Paul himself is a Roman citizen. His 
father and his mother were Jews, but they 
had become Roman citizens. How we do not 
know. Perhaps they had paid a great price 
for it. More probably they had been captured 
in war, and thus became Roman slaves, and 
then for some service rendered had been 
manumitted. And when the Roman slave 
became a freeman, he became a Roman free- 
man. So, while Paul was born and raised a 
Jew, by citizenship he was a Roman ; much as 
a Russian Jew, coming to this country and 
taking out naturalization papers, becomes an 
American citizen, and his child is an Ameri- 
can-born citizen. Of this fact Paul more 
than once takes advantage. But this is not 
the most significant effect of his Roman citi- 
zenship upon him. It makes him cosmopoli- 
tan. He realizes himself as belonging to the 
world. He has a certain pride in his Roman 
citizenship, and this Roman citizenship and 
the pride which it brings with it has enlarged 
his horizon and made him a greater man than 
he could have been simply as a Hebrew. He 
refers to Roman citizenship more than once 
in his epistles, and to the privileges which it 
confers, as figures of catizenship in the king- 
dom of God. 

Moreover, the language of the world—that 
is, the language of the cultivated world—was 
one. There were many dialects, and the 
common people were far apart from one an- 
other linguistically, but. the people of culture 
spoke the Greek language throughout the 
Roman Empire, much as fifty years ago the 
people of culture in Europe spoke the French; 
and Paul spoke Greekslike a Greek, not like 
a Hebrew. He was born in a Greek city, was 
brought up with Greek surroundings, and had 
the apparent culture of a Greek. When the 
mob set upon him in Jerusalem, and he was 
rescued by the soldiery, and turned to the 
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officer and asked, May I speak to them? the 
officer was surprised, and replied, Are you a 
Greek? The moment he spoke in Greek the 
officer paid respect to him. He said to him- 
self, This is a different man from what I had 
thought; he is a manofculture. The ability 
to speak the Greek language as a Greek 
marked its possessor as belonging to the 
upper class. 

The indications are, too, that he was by no 
means a’poor man, It is true that he was a 
tent-maker ; that at times he labored with his 
own hands ; true that he says nothing himself 
about his possessions. But the indications are 
unmistakable that he was a man of some com- 
petence. A mancould not now, and could not 
then, travel throughout Greece and Rome with- 
out money. He traveled in good fashion. 
When he went up to Rome, he took two 
companions with him as his slaves. He 
appealed to Cesar. It was an expensive pro- 
ceeding to appeal to Cesar. Paul took the 
appeal without any hesitation—Paul, who had 
said again and again, I will not be a burden 
to the Church, and will not take charity from 
them. Paul was nota man to take an appeal 
to Cesar and then ask the churches to pay the 
bills. Paul was putin prison, and Felix held 
him there because he expected a bribe. Felix 
did not expect a bribe from poor men. This 
Paul was no unkempt, ragged, poverty-stricken 
wanderer. He wasa Greek gentleman of cul- 
ture, a Roman citizen of dignity, a gentleman 
of adequate means for leisurely anc measur- 
ably comfortable travel. 

At the beginning of his career the spirit of 
Rome was a spirit, not of toleration, but of 
that indifference which at times serves almost 
as good a purpose. Rome did not care for 
the conflicts of religions. There were a num- 
ber of deities and a number of religions, and 
the early policy of Rome was to let every 
people have their own religion and their own 
gods. When the Jews brought complaint 
against Paul that he was interfering with 
their religion, and brought him before Gallio 
in Corinth, Gallio said, If it were a question 
of misdemeanor or crime, reason would that 
1 should bear with you; but if it is a question 
of words and names and your law, ye your- 
selves will look to it; for I have no mind to 
be a judge of such matters; and he drove 
them away. Inthe Book of Acts Paul is never 
accused merely of being a Christian. That is 
not the charge against him. He is accused 


' For evidence of this see Dr. Ramesys * St. Paul the 
Traveler and the Roman Citizen,” p. 310, 316. 


of being seditious, of turning the world upside 
down, of inciting men to violence, of in- 
‘terfering with trade. If it had been suffi- 
cient simply to say that he was a Christian, 
these false charges would not have been in- 
vented. It was not until toward the latter 
part of Paul’s historical career that in Rome 
Christians were persecuted simply because 
they were Christians. The indications are 
that this form of persecution was first insti- 
tuted by Nero, to deflect the growing passion 
against himself for the burning of Rome. 
His decree, once issued, remained a part 
of the Imperial policy, sometimes enforced, 
sometimes unenforced, until well on to the 
time of Constantine. But not until Paul's 
first imprisonment in Rome had that decree 
gone forth. 

Nor was there at first any very strong re- 
ligious opposition to Paul on the part of the 
pagan peoples. The people cared very little 
about their religion. The philosophers had 
long since abandoned it. The wits made fun 
of it. The gods were ridiculed by the come- 
dians. And the people were tired of it. It 
was maintained by the priesthood, and for 
their own benefit. When there appeared a 
man saying, Here is a new faith, the people 
were ready to listen. The fingers of the old 
faith had relaxed; the arms of the old re- 
ligion were paralyzed; the old religion was 
decrepit. 

Add to this that the appeal of Paul was, 
in the main, to the poorer classes. His con- 
gregations were made up, he tells us himself, 
not of the rich or the strong or the wise or the 
noble, but of the poor and the outcast. The 
religion he taught addressed itself to the freed- 
men, to slaves, to the outcast of society. Its 
message to them was, You yourselves are sons 
of God. Peasants, I bring you a Messiah who 
was himself a peasant. Carpenters, I bring 
you a man who was the son of a carpenter. 
He is the world’s deliverer; the rescuer of 
mankind; he brings in a new reign and a 
new life into-the world, in which you are to 
share. 

With this message was another like it: 
Death does notend all ; there is a life beyond ; 
and we know that there is such a life because 
we know the man who was dead and lived 
again. The power of Christianity inspired by 
this faith in the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
it is hard for us to realize now. Eighteen 
centuries have intervened between ourselves 
and the living witnesses of the resurrection. 
But then they were living. 
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The Life and Letters of Paul 


And yet there were difficulties, too, which 
Paul had to encounter, and many of them. 
It was not plain or easy work. He has given 
us in one graphic picture, in very few words, 
his experience : 


Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day have I been in the deep; in journey- 
ings often, in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, 
in perils from my countrymen, in perils from the 
Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 
derness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren ; in labor and travail, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness. 


Financial interests were interfered with, 
and took umbrage at the interference. Chris- 
tianity has always had to contend more or 
less against what men call vested interests. 
This has been true ever since its birth. 
Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, written about 
the year 112, complacently commends the 
success Of his persecution of the Christians, 
because as a result there had been a great 
increase in the demand for fodder for the 
cattle raised for sacrifice. There is something 
humorous in this naive balancing of Chris- 
tianity on the one side and the sale of fodder 
for cattle on the other, and this estimate of 
Christianity, in the view of so thoughtful a 


Roman as Pliny, as the lighter weight of the- 


two. This antagonism of moneyed interest 
was a prime factor in the opposition which 
Paul had to encounter. It was because the 
masters of the poor insane girl saw that their 
gain was gone when the devil was cast out 
of her that Paul was arrested and beaten at 
Philippi. It was because the sales of the 
images of Diana were -interfered with that 
Paul's companions were mobbed at Ephesus. 

Financial interests were perhaps less ven- 
omous than race prejudice. The hostility 
between Jew and Gentile was great. The 
anti-Semitic prejudice of our own time affords 
but a mild illustration of the anti-Gentile prej- 
udice in the time of Paul among the Jews. 
When he said to the Jews, The Greeks also 
are God's children and are sharers of his 
love and have an inheritance in his kingdom, 
they rose in wrath against him. Even the 
Christian Church yielded him but scant and 
half-hearted support. One faction in it was 
always bitterly opposed to him, the more 
bitterly because its opposition was conscien- 
tious. This opposition was intensified and 
strengthened by the conservative element in 
the Church, which thought that Paul had gone 


quite too far when he disregarded the whole 
ceremonial law, and, without pretense of any 
special divine authority, discarded that rite 
of circumcision which had come down to 
them with the sanction of Mosaic enactment 
and of centuries of practice. Whether pagans 
could become Christians at all unless they 
first became Jews was seriously doubted. A 
great council was held in Jerusalem to con- 
sider this question. A quasi-liberality finally 
triumphed in this council, and it expressed 
the opinion that pagans might become Chris- 
tians provided they abstained from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication. The 
resolutions were given to Paul and Barnabas 
to carry to the Gentile churches. Paul took 
them, but very soon quietly set aside three 
of these prohibitions. An idol, he told 
his disciples, is nothing in the world, and 
meat offered to an idol is just as good to eat 
as any other meat; but, if it disturbs the con- 
science of these weaker brethren—so with 
gentle satire he characterized the Apostles 
at Jerusalem—forbear from eating for love’s 
sake. 

In all this career, with the difficulties and 
the dangers which he had to confront, the 
characteristics of Paul stand out luminous in 
the fragmentary sketches which history fur- 
nishes us of his career and character. He 
had passion and intensity, but great self- 
poise; versatility, but steadiness; scholarly 
tastes, but great presence of mind in sudden 
emergencies. He was equally at home before. 
the university in Athens, before a Jewish 
audience in a great synagogue, before a 
group of pious women by the riverside, 
and before Festus or Felix in a semi-royal 
court. He captivated men by his personal 
magnetism; arrested them by his quiet calm- 
ness in times of peril. In Jerusalem he is 
about to be scourged under orders of the 
chief captain. As they are binding him, Paul 
quietly asks the centurion, “Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a Roman uncondemned ?” and 
the centurion, alarmed for his own safety, 
goes straightway to report to the chief cap- 
tain. Forty Jews have taken a vow that they 
will eat nothing and drink nothing until they 
have killed Paul. His nephew learns that 
they are lying in wait. gets access to-the cap- 
tive in the castle, reports the news to him. 
Paul calls the guard and says, “ Take this 
young man unto the chief captain, for he has 
a certain thing to tell him.” The guard is 
increased, and Paul is’ brought safely to his 
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destination. I suspect the Jews broke their first thing. And then, when they have eaten 
vows and did eat something, though Paul something, You will be saved; I have had a 
was not killed. vision; we are all going to get to the shore. 
These qualities of courage. of poise, of And then, when the sailors contrive to drop a 
magnetism, of versatility, receive perhaps boat over theside of the ship, that they may get 
their most dramatic illustration inthe story of into it and get away, it is Paul who detects 
his shipwreck. He is puton board ship asa_ the fact, and says to the centurion, “ If these 
prisoner. He carries his two companions sailors leave the ship, there is no safety for any 
with him as body-servants. He is at once one,” and with a sharp cut of the sword the 
made friends of by the centurion, who takes rope is severed and the boat drops and Gritts 
him into his counsel when they debate whether into the night, 
they shall sail from a given port or not. The This man is no lay figure on which philos. 
centurion, who is the commander of this gov- ophy hangs like clothes on a skeleton in a dry. 
ernment ship, decides that they shall set sail goods window. He is a hero, a gentleman— 
in spite of Paul, for the captain of the ship Coleridge calls him the gentleman with the 
counsels it. The storm comes on; they are finest manners of any man upon record—culti- 
in bitter stress of weather; all hope is gone; vated, refined, heroic. versatile, magnetic; a 
they are in utterdespair. Thenitisthatthis born interpreter of truth, a leader of men, a 
little, bent, half-blinded Jew goes about among creator of life, an epoch-making genius. Such 
the frightened sailors and soldiers and says, is the man whose letters in future papers we 
Have courage; eat something; that is the are to consider. 


The Nominating Ballot 


By L. G. McConachie 


AVING recently written out a plan heading upon the official ballot at the suc- 
H for political party nominations, the ceeding contest between the parties. The 
writer was pleased to find in The ballot may take the following form: 

Outlook immediately thereafter Mr. F. M. 


Brooks’s article entitled “The Nominating For Alderman from the Seventh Ward 
Ballot.” The remedies thus arrived at inde- 


perdently were identical in their main idea, Democratic | Republican 

i in detail to such an extent that I 
al a ...| James Baker (61) David Carson (40) 
venture to su y ppie- ...-| Patrick Burns (55) ...-| Franklin Hale (2!) 


menting or offering an alternative to that of 
Mr. Brooks. It follows hereupon. 

Let the judges of a primary election make 
return of the votes cast for each candidate 
for nomination to any particular office, listing 
the names in order from the one receiving 


Stuart Williams (53) }....] John Frazer (15) 


Each voter at this general election should 
signify by a cross his choice of one out of all 
the candidates for Alderman. The result 


ma : 
the largest to the one receiving the least num- fag 
ber. For convenience, the illustration may | . 
be confined to the choice of an Alderman: For Alderman from the Seventh Ward 
Democratic Republican 
For Democratic Alderman from the 
Ward James Baker......... 106 David Carson ....... 
- Patrick Burns....... 200 | Franklin Hale....... 1% 
James Baker 61 votes Stuart Williams 66 John Frazer 
Patrick 55 votes Totals.......... “372 
Stuart Williams............... 53 votes 
votes The party polling the largest total vote 
ens votes may by the law be entitled to the office, aml 
that one of its three candidates receiving the 


Let the law declare that the three highest of highest vote may be the nominee elected. 
these names shall be printed under the party Thus, in the above illustration, the Republi: 
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The Church in Modern Society 


cans, having cast four hundred and forty-five 
ballots to three hundred and seventy-two cast 
by the Democrats, have elected Franklin Hale, 
who has received one hundred and ninety- 
seven votes to one hundred and fifty-eight for 
John Frazer and ninety for David Carson. 
Mr. Brooks’s method having secured nomi- 
nees for the primary election by giving the 
right of suggesting each of them to a pre- 
scribed minority number of the party’s mem- 
bers, the plan here suggested would amplify 
the principle down to the final stage of choice. 
The interval between the two elections would 


The Church in 
By the Rev. S. D. 


T begins to be evident that the Church 
| has entered upon a new epoch. The 

place and function in society which have 
been accorded her for a long time are rapidly 
undergoing a radical change. Of course, for 
the purposes of this paper I use the word 
Church in its widest sense. Possibly “ the 
churches” would be a better phrase, but | 
do not like it. What I have in mind is to 
call attention to some broad facts which con- 
cern alike all organized Christianity. The 
fortunes of Anglican, Reformed, and Roman 
are all involved in the same issues. 

It will be agreed on all hands that the 
characteristic action of Christianity as an 
institution is its public worship in church on 
the Lord’s Day. One can conceive the ex- 
istence of a church which had no formulated 
creed, or no machinery for beneficence, or 
which should leave much to be desired in the 
personal lives of its members, but one cannot 
imagine a church which does not attempt to 
bring its people together on Sunday for pub- 
lic prayer, sacraments, and teaching. 

Now, it is clear to any one who will look 
that people do not go to church as generally 
as they once did. The percentage of non- 
church-goers in the community has been 
steadily increasing for more than a genera- 
tion, and within the last ten years we have 
seen something which looks like “the let- 
ting out of waters.” Speaking broadly, the 
churches are but meagerly attended. There 
are exceptions, of course. The Roman Cath- 
olic churches have not yet been seriously 
affected by the change, but even they have 
not been without their warning. There are 
in the new New York about twelve hundred 
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provide time for a sober second thought as 
to the merits of the candidates. To insure 
success, presentation by each party of the 
full list of three names ought to be impera- 
tive. The mere necessity of making a choice 
among these three would induce thoughtful 
preparation by the voter. The final election 
with its larger, fuller poll of votes might often 
show a man who had stood third in the pri- 
mary to be really first in the esteem of the 
party’s rank and file. Such a contingency 
would react upon the primary to a general 
raising of the tone of nominations. 


Modern Society 
McConnell, D.D. 


places of public Whip. Not one-sixth of 
them are filled ; not one-half of them are half 
filled at the Sunday service during the winter 
months, while during summer one-third of 
them are practically closed, and, with the 
exception of, the Roman Catholic, the rest 
are practically empty. Nor is this peculiar 
to the metropolis. In an average New Eng- 
land country town, or a Kansas or California 
village, less than one-half of the people are 
to be found in church on Sunday. 

Society is coming, if it has not already 
come, to look upon the Christian Church in 
a way which has not been known for fifteen 
centuries. It is not hostile; it is indifferent. 
But few realize what a new thing historically 
this temper is. That it is a new thing will 
appear upon rery little reflection. The 
United States he oply country in the world 
wherein organized society takes no account 
of organized religion. Elsewhere, through- 
out Christendom, the Church is either estab- 
lished, endowed, subsidized, or recognized in 
concordat or treaty. Here, and here alone, 
she is left to one side by the social order. 
But this is only because we are a little further 
along in the direction of movement than are 
the other countries. All are coming to this 
point; but we have reached it. 

But what a profound reversal of social 
habit this is! In the fifth century Christian- 
ity became the religion of the Empire, and 
the State began by one method and another 
to build | to maintain them, and to 
constrain peopl@§to attend them. By the 
Middle Ages this had come to be regarded 
as the natural and divine order of things. 
The force of statute, the resources of taxation, 
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the power of common law, could all be ap- 
pealed to in the interest of the Church. This 
condition of things continued through four- 
teen hundred years. It survived even in theory 
till about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. It continued practically up to our 
own generation. Nowitis gone. The Church 
can no longer lean upon secular society. 
Coercion in every form has been abandoned. 
Civil society does not regard the Church as it 
did in the time of Constantine, Charlemagne, 
Laud, or Cotton Mather. It is possible that 
society is more Christian, but it surely is less 
churchly. Do the leaders of the Church at 
all realize what a revolution has occurred ? 
But a practice which lasted through so 
many generations could not but leave its im- 
press upon the habits and customs of society. 
The provision in our Constitution that “ Con- 
gress shall make no law concerning religion ” 
did not immediately change the situation. 
From sheer force of habit people continued 
for a long time to act much as they had acted 
while secular society upheld the Church. A 
sort of social constraint took the place of 
legal coercion. In the earlier new settlements 
of this country the people built their own 
churches, and built them almost as soon as 
they did their houses, and before they built 
their school-houses and town halls. It was 
rare to find a family which had no “ church 
connection.” Such a family was looked at 
askance, and was deemed to be in some vague 
way lacking in respectability. This condition 
of things still survives in some measure in 
outlying communities and some small towns 
and cities, but, taking the country throughout, 
it has passed away. The new settlements in 
the West and the new suburbs in the cities 
are not forward in building themselves 
churches. They make their homes, then 
their school-houses, then their public build- 
ings, and the church comes last, and usually 
does not come at all until some missionary 
from an older community arrives to press the 
duty, and until money comes from an older 
community to help pay for it. Nor does a 
family lose caste from lack of church affilia- 
tion. Ina word, the social constraint which 
used to operate in the Church’s interest has 
become feeble where it has not entirely dis- 
appeared. Do the leaders of the Church 
realize what a powerful ally they have lost? 
Furthermore, we are at the point where 
“the Sabbath tradition” is passing out of 
sight. While it is true that our own Church 
has never given her assent to the Puritan or 
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Hebrew tradition of the Sabbath day, we 
have, nevertheless, lived in a country where 
we have sucked from that tradition no small 
advantage. It may fairly be said to have 
been an American tradition. Even when it 
has not affected belief it has controlled cop. 
duct. Our church bells have during a cen- 
tury rung out upon the still air of succeeding 
Sundays, and have caught the ear of multi- 
tudes who would not have heard or heeded 
except for the Puritan tradition. Business 
has been suspended and amusement tabooed 
because it was “ the Sabbath day,” and peo- 
ple had been taught that to work or to play on 
that day was blasphemy. But the passing of 
time, the immigration of populations which 
had no Sabbath tradition, the discovery that 
the Puritan Sabbath did not actually rest 
upon either Holy Scripture or good history— 
all these things have resulted in bringing in 
a profound change in the way of regarding 
Sunday. A change in social custom has fol- 
lowed. It followed slowly, and for a long 
while attracted little attention. But barriers 
of social habit give way as do those which 
dam waters. At first a tiny stream escapes, 
and looks innocent enough, then another and 
another, and at last all goes with arush. We 
are near the time when the social sanctity 
which has for so long hedged in Sunday will 
be swept away. Indeed, a revolution has 
already occurred, but it has occurred so si- 
lently that it has transformed society without 
our notice. Contrast the Sunday situation of 
New York or Philadelphia of even ten years 
ago with that of to-day. Even then on Sun 
day it seemed as though active secular life 
had stopped within the city and a wall had 
been built around it. Few could escape the 
city limits even if they had wished. In sum- 
mer a few excursion trains ran to the sea 
shore, and that was about all. Places of 
amusement within the city were closed, and 
the recreations which now engage tens of 
thousands were not invented. People went 
to church, if for no better reason, because 
there was nothing else to do. They grew 
tired of walking about the streets by day and 
sitting in their houses all evening. A “ popu 
lar preacher” was a godsend; a “musical 
service ” was an escape from ennui, There 
is such a thing as following a multitude to do 
good as well as to do evil. Now, how the 
situation is changed! Trolley lines run out 
into the country in every direction. (Good 
roads have been built, and now glisten and 


radiate in every direction as the straight 
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threads. of a new spider-web shine in the 
It is probably speaking within 
bounds to say that between May and Novem- 
ber a million people go out of New York 
every Sunday, by rail, trolley, pleasure-boat, 
and wheel. Ten years ago the number was 
hardly one-tenth so great. It is no doubt 
true that many thousands of these did not go 
to church then, but it is equally true that tens 
of thousands of them did. But what is far 
more significant is that those who went out 
to play on Sunday at the earlier date did so 
with the vague consciousness that they were 
in some way doing wrong, or that at least 
they were going against the best public 
opinion. Those who go to-day do not, as a 
rule, have any such feeling. All idea of 
wrong-doing has disappeared from such 
action. The day is spent in pleasure—of 
course I speak only of those pleasures which 
are intrinsically innocent—without any sense 
of violence done to their consciences. The 
amusements are announced and entered upon 
quite openly. On a Saturday column after 
column is given by the newspapers to notices 
of the “Sunday Runs” of the following day. 
Not long ago a single bicycle club left 
New York on Sunday morning for a day in 
the country, seven hundred strong. There 
were nota hundred churches in the city whose 
congregations that same morning averaged 
as many. 

The whole situation is new. Itis one which 
the Church has not confronted for fourteen 
centuries. From this time forward she is 
called upon to do her work in the midst of a 
society whose habits, whose prepossessions, 
whose very conscience differs profoundly from 
that which she has known solong. As mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church we have now been 
brought face to face with a situation whose 
gravity cannot be exaggerated. There is a 
sort of obstinate skepticism which will lead 
many good. churchmen to doubt that so 
changed a condition of things could come in 
so suddenly. They will accuse of fancy and 
exaggeration any one who describes things 
as they are. The reply is, it has not been 
sudden, save as all new phases of nature or 
society are sudden. The new phase always 
appears suddenly, because the causes of it 
have been long at work. When the cry of 
“ separation between Church and State” was 
raised four centuries ago, neither party had 
much conception of what such separation 
would imply. Now society wakes up to see 
that on that principle it has no obligation to 
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the Church as such; and the Church is re- 
minded that as such she has no claim upon 
society. 

We are being pushed, or led, back to the 
position of the primitive Church. That was 
a voluntary association of the followers of 
Jesus, living and acting in the midst of a so- 
ciety which took no account of it or its rules, 
except as they were won, one at a time, to 
voluntarily submit themselves to her disci- 
pline. That is what we have nearly come 
to again. The pressure of public opinion, 
the force of use and wont, the instinct of long- 
established custom, can no longer be counted 
upon to constrain people to keep Sunday or 
to go to church. Under these new condi- 
tions, what is the Church to say and to do? 
Shall she lift up her voice to the multitude 
who are idling or playing on the Lord’s Day, 
and rebuke them for “desecrating the Sab- 
bath day”? Their retort is unanswerable ; 
they say, “ You Christians are quite at liberty 
to make what regulations you please for the 
observance of this day by your own members, 
but you have no warrant of your Master to 
impose them upon us.” Shall she urge them 
to go to church as a matter of natural and 
universal duty? Scarcely; she may offer it 
as a universal privilege, but as a universal 
obligation,no. Shall she say with the Church 
of Rome, “ Except you come to the church 
you will be eternally damned”? Rome has 
thus far found that declaration potent enough 
to keep her churches filled—with those who 
believe it. It is open to us to raise the same 
cry, if we can get anybody to believe it. 
But it is the peculiarity of that cry that it 
fails of all effect if there be the smallest 
hesitation or doubtfulness in the tone of the 
messenger. | 

What shall we say? What shall the Chris- 
tian father say to his well-grown son when he 
sees him getting ready to go to the country 
for the Sunday on his wheel? What shall 
the mother say to her daughter who has been 
at church in the morning and who has been 
invited to join a sailing party in the afternoon ? 
The question takes a thousand phases, but 
essentially it is this: How shall the Christian 
Church adjust her discipline and her methods 
to modern society? The old adjustment, the 
one which Coristantine arranged for, is about 
to disappear. What shall take its place? 
How shall she fit her services, her missionary 
appeal, her discipline, her customs, to the 
changed conditions of modern life? Com- 
pared with this, the things with which the 
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churches are concerning themselves some- 
times seem paltry indeed. We are disputing 
among ourselves like a lot of Roman pedants 
while the barbarians are at the gates. We 
are contending that our doctrinal formularies 
shall be accurately framed, that our liturgies 
or our rejection of liturgy shall be such as 
will best serve for the united worship of the 
great congregation, that our orders or our 


contempt of orders shall express our belief 
concerning the ministry. These things are 
all important enough. But it is more im- 


portant that we should have a congregation 


than that we should have a Book of Common 
Prayer, that there should be a church than 
that there should be a creed, that there 
should be a people than that there should be 
a ministry. 


The Right Art for the 


By F. W. Coburn 


HE present mania for school-room 
decoration suggests several interest- 
ing problems. I have seen in a 
school-room, hanging side by side, the Dante 
of Giotto and a very dashing wash drawing, 
the work of one of our cleverest illustrators. 
The two pictures presented an admirable les- 
son in contrast, the classic with its expres- 
sion, and the modern with its assertion, of 
power ; but the question at once arose if it 
is really advisable to put before children such 
an object-lesson. What is the proper art 
for the school? Is anything that is fairly 
artistic and decorative good enough, or should 
only the best be shown? Is the interest of 
children more easily gained by modern pic- 
tures than by classic art? Is the best in art 
or literature necessarily the best for children? 
It is very important that the decorative 
spirit shall have come tostay; that the efforts 
now made everywhere to adorn bare walls 
shall not be followed by a feeling of disillu- 
sionment. The drawing lesson has necessa- 
rily been something of a disappointment to 
those who looked for great results from it. 


‘ but of the silent and constant influence of 


pictures and statuary upon those who live in 
their presence there ought to be no doubt. 
So many of the child’s days are passed within 
the four walls of the school-room, so thickly 
there do scented impressions crowd upon 
him, that the influence of its decoration is 
likely to be stronger than that of the home 
furnishings. ‘“ The public school is the place 
to which we should turn our chief attention 
in our effort to promote a more beautiful 
public life in America. The child should be 
surrounded by beauty in the school-room from 
first to last. Trained in the habit of seeing 
beauty, he will come instinctively to hate ugli- 
ness in the home and in the street.” 

If this, then, be the object—training in the 


habit of seeing beauty—the general question 
of the right kind of art would seem to be 
solved; for all, I think, except possibly some 
few craftsmen whose devotion to special dog- 
mas has blinded them to the larger issues of 
art, will agree that of all artists the old masters 
best repay study. Individually strong and 
attractive, they gain immeasurably over mod. 
ern men by the accident of living in periods 
when life was at its best, when the vision of 
beauty was most clearly revealed. 

We all recognize their supremacy, but there 
is constant danger that it will be loudly pro- 
claimed and quietly ignored. For the clas- 
sics of art, as for the classics of literature 
and philosophy, there is frequent need to 
plead. “Back to Kant!” is the cry in Ger- 
many when much metaphysical learning has 
made whole schools mad. Back to Shake- 
speare and Dante and Homer we must fre- 
quently turn to preserve an intellectual sanity 
in the generation of Ibsen. 

So full is modern art of novel and amusing 
experiments that there is always great danger 
of losing sight of the more solid artistic 
achievements of the race. We fall easily into 
a nineteenth-century Chauvinism, and come 
to believe that art began with Constable and 
ended with Monet. With adults these alter- 
ations in the direction of the new and enter- 
taining are somewhat reprehensible; with 
children they are pernicious. All instruction 
should tend to develop in the child-perspec- 
tive a feeling for what the toiling hosts of man 
have done. Through humanity to religion! 
But to fill the schools with modern art will 
not adequately develop this sense. It will, 
most likely, merely increase the number of 
half-baked amateurs, of frequenters of exhi- 
bitions. The artistic craft will be somewhat 
benefited, but if public taste continues to 
crave the same sort of tickling as now, the 
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Pets in 


real mission of art in America will not yet 
have been fulfilled. The adornment of the 
school-room should arouse a craving for the 
very best. Theneed of beauty must become 
organic, Art, that is now a convention to 
the classes of culture, a riddle to the classes of 
toil, ought to become of living interest to all. 

Recognizing the extreme sensibility of 
children to impressions, we may be certain 
that the foundations for a new birth of art 
will be laid most securely in the schools if 
care is taken to exclude from the school-room 
walls all but the highest and most serious art. 
A bad picture has inevitably a coarsening 
influence. The merely commonplace cheapens 
life; and no greater mistake can be made 
than that of resorting to comparatively inferior 
things on the plea of the doctrine of inter- 
est. It is better that some few in every school 
should take away from the “ Winged Victory ” 
an ideal of beauty than that all should con- 
ceive of art in terms of a yard of pansies or 
the supplements to a Sunday newspaper. 
The whole series of such things the children 
will find in their homes; the school should 
contain the best that humanity has to offer. 
Beauty is not like a lesson in arithmetic ; it 


Pets in 


By C. F. 


URING a visit to one of the islands 
1) off the coast of southern California 
I found that the fishermen were in 
the habit of feeding certain wild animals, 
which in time became so tame that stran- 
gers might almost think they were domesti- 
cated. The fishermen fed the gulls every 
morning when cleaning their fish, some of 
the birds becoming so friendly that they 
allowed the men to touch them, while others 
followed them out to sea, alighting on their 
boats, and exhibiting remarkable confidence. 
Among the animals which frequently came 
into the little bay to feed was a large seal. 
It sometimes followed fishing-boats m, and 
once, when rows of fish were hung up to be 
photographed by their fortunate captors, it 
raised its head high out of the water, ap- 
parently eying the fish so eagerly that the 
boatman gave it a share. 

The fishermen usually went gill-fishing late 
in the afternoon, and the seal, perhaps con- 
ceiving that the whole operation was for its 
benefit, began to accompany them; and as 
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does not have to be apprehended by the 
whole class. It does not come through much 
teaching and expounding, but only through 
the reaction of what is fine within upon what 
is finest outside. 

The art, then, for the school-room should 
be classic, serious, and beautiful. Beyond 
that it would not be well to draw the lines of 
caste too closely. If Millet and Corot seem 
to stand for types of beauty, less impressive 
and universal perhaps than the Parthenon 
friezes, but of their kind perfect, they can 
justly claim a place; and even Barye might 
well be conceded to the child’s love of ani- 
mals. What is eertain is that the whole 
brood of smug little water-colors, the colored 
supplements and trade etchings, should be 
kept out. Of well-meaning hack-work the 
world outside is full. The schools need the 
inspiration of perfect beauty. The sensitive 
child must learn the value of an artistic in- 
heritance, to sit with reverence at the feet of 
the old masters, and to feel the loveliness of 
their lordship of things.. Then he will be in 
the hands of causes that will arouse in him 
a hunger and thirst after the beautiful and 
the good. 


the Sea 
Holder 


soon as a fish became entangled it would 
dive down and take it out of the net, return- 
ing to the surface to toss it in the air in high 
glee before the eyes of the fishermen. In 
this way the seal robbed the nets, growing 
bolder and bolder. At last one day when one 
of the fishermen had returned from the banks 
and was washing his catch from a boat not 
far from the spot where the writer stood, 
splashing the big red fish to and fro, suddenly 
a large black form darted up from below, 
two black eyes looked at the amazed fisher- 
man for a moment, and then the seal snatched 
the fish from his hands, and swam away 
amid the shouts of laughter from the lookers- 
on. - 
A few days later, presumably the same 


_ seal appeared off the wharf where several 


anglers were fishing, and deftly carried off 
their bait without being hooked. In the 
latter sport the seal was joined by a black 
diver—a bird with a long, snake-like neck and 
pointed bill—which was as much at home 
beneath the water as above, and which 
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watched the fishermen with eager glance. 
The moment the bait.struck the water the 
bird plunged beneath the surface and. seized 
it. Finally it was hooked and hauled ashore 
—an operation that did not prevent it, on 
being released, from renewing the pilfering 
on the following day. 

A fisherman on the Maine coast once 
claimed to own a remarkable pet, though it 
must be confessed that the question of pro- 
prietorship was open to doubt. The man 
was in the habit of fishing about ten miles off 
shore on what was known as the cod banks, 
and often took fish of little use, which he 
tossed over. One day he noticed a tunny 
playing about the boat, and, tossing a dog- 
fish at it, he was surprised to see the big fish 
turn and seize it. Wishing to see how near 
the fish would approach, he threw another, 
bringing the tunny within a few feet of him. 
On another day he saw what he assumed was 
the same fish in the same locality, and fed it 
again, repeating the act until the fish dis- 
played no fear, and finally approached to the 
very side of the boat. The writer once had 
a number of singular pets in the guise of log- 
gerhead turtles. He had led an expedition 
to capture them on Loggerhead Key, about 
seventy miles from Cuba—a locality some- 
what remarkable for the animals—and gradu- 
ally they had accumulated until nearly a dozen 
were living in an inclosure about sixty feet 
wide and an eighth of a mile long, into which 
the sea-water flowed freely. 

It was desirable to learn whether the turtles 
were susceptible to the taming process, so a 
system of education was begun that was fruit- 
ful of some exciting episodes. The turtles, 
when not feeding, lay at the bottom in water 
eight or ten feet deep, their huge bodies 
plainly outlined against the sand. Here they 
undoubtedly slept or dozed, and it was com- 
paratively an easy matter to swim down and 
grasp them from behind by the back of the 
shell just over the head. The moment the 
turtle felt the grasp it bounded to the surface 
and took a long breath, then dived again, 
dragging the rider along at a rapid pace, now 
under water, again at the surface, endeavor- 
ing in vain to shake off by desperate plunges 
the enemy, who, like the old man of the sea, 
clung closely to its back. If the turtle had 
been left to its own devices, it would soon 
have escaped; but by placing the knees upon 
its back enough resistance was brought into 
play to force it to the surface, and after a 
number of rushes up and down the inclosure 


it was reduced to submission. This experi- 
ment was tried many times with a view to 
domesticating the huge loggerheads, who 
finally apparently submitted with some degree 
of grace to the daily exercise, and would gather 
at one end of the inclosure to be fed. 

The strength of these reptiles was mayr- 
velous. Not only could one of the largest 
size tow a man through the water and be- 
neath it, but when two were fastened in a 
rude canvas harness and attached to a flat- 
boat, they towed it around for an indefinite 
period; and when the first fright was over- 
come, they swam along nonchalantly, as though 
they rather enjoyed it. 

A resident on the Hudson River once con- 
ceived the idea of training several sturgeons. 
Adjoining his place was a lake or pond that 
was connected with the river, and, noticing 
that large sturgeons came into it at various 
times, he watched until several were within. 
then stopped the entrance and kept three or 
four of the largest fish prisoners in water less 
than five feet in depth. A harness of canvas 
was now made, with long traces, and, after 
many attempts, slipped over the head of a 
fish, the traces being made fast+to a light boat. 
At first the sturgeon made frantic efforts to 
escape, rushing about the lake in a vain en- 
deavor to find an outlet, almost tipping the boat 
over; but finally it became quiet and swam 
along in leisurely fashion, towing the boat and 


owner about as fast as it would have moved 


under the influence of a pair of oars. The 
harness was a loop which fitted over the head, 
and was finally replaced by bands which were 
buckled over the fish’s back with a loop ex- 
tending upward, which was hooked up with a 
boat-hook whenever a ride was desired and 
fastened to the traces, whereupon the stur- 
geon would move away at a moderate speed. 
For some time it was a source of wonder 
and entertainment to visitors, being in every 
sense a pet. 


I feel profoundly convinced that the argument 
of design has been too much lost sight of in 
recent zodlogical speculations. Reaction against 
the frivolities of teleology has, I believe, had a 
temporary effect in turning attention from the 
solid and irrefragable argument so well put for- 
ward in that excellent old book. But overpower- 
ingly strong proofs of intelligence and benevolent 
design lie all around us; and if ever perplexities, 
whether metaphysical or scientific, turn us away 


from them for a time, they come back upon us - 


with irresistible force, showing to us through 
nature the influence of a free will, and teaching 
us that all living beings depend on one ever: 
acting Creator and Ruler.— Kelvin. 
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The Veracity of the Hexateuch' 


There are two methods of getting at the 
truth on doubtful or disputed questions— 
the Scientific and the Forensic. In the 
scientific method a man of unprejudiced mind, 
equally willing to accept either of two pro- 
posed conclusions, or any other, enters upon 
the investigation of the question at issue. 
He examines all the facts ascertained or 
ascertainable; gives them their due weight; 
balances one against the other; closes his 
eyes to none; follows the clue put into his 
hands; reaches tentatively a hypothetical 
conclusion; re-examines this conclusion in 
the light of all that bears against it ; explains 
so far as he can whatever of the phenomena 
are inconsistent with his hypothesis; if there 
are any phenomena which he cannot explain, 
says so to himself and to others with abso- 
lute frankness; and holds the conclusion, at 
length reached, with only such degree of cer- 
tainty as the balanced Pros and cons permit. 
In the forensic method two advocates. take 
sides; each devotes himself to prove the 
truth of his own pre-accepted conclusion ; 
whatever makes for . his side he embraces 
with ardor ; whatever opposes it he explains 
away if he can or ignores if he must; for his 
object is not to investigate but to demon- 
strate, not to ascertain what is the unknown 
truth, but to prove to himself and to others 
the truth of a conclusion already in his own 
mind assumed to be true. The former is the 
method of the laboratory, the latter of the 
political platform and the court-room. In 
historical and literary studies both methods 
are pursued. Each hasitsadvantages. But 
as it is important, when one is listening to an 
address in a court-room, that he should know 
whether he is listening to an advocate or to 
a judge, so, when he takes up a book which 
discusses a literary or historic question, he 
should know whether it pursues the scientific 
or the forensic method. 

Dr. Bartlett in the book before us pursues 
the forensic method. The title-page indicates 
the spirit and purpose of the volume. It isa 
“defense ;” itassumes that the historic char- 
acter of the Hexateuch has been attacked by 


'The Veracity of the Hexateuch: A Defense 
istoric Character of the First Six Books if e 

By Samuel Colcord Bartlett, D.D., L 

ing H. Company, New York. $ 


a prosecuting attorney; Dr, Bartlett regards 
himself as retained for the defendant; his 
book is the advocate’s plea for the accused. 
It therefore presents only those facts which 
support the historic character of the Hexa- 
teuch. If there are any facts which throw 
doubt on that historic character, they are 
referred to only for the purpose of showing 
that they are not so inconsistent as they ap- 
pear to be. The book is not judicial; it is 
not, in the sense defined above, scientific. It 
is an advocate’s plea. 

As an advocate’s plea it is able. It begins 
with a very discriminating statement of the 
issues really involved in modern criticism. 
Theseare three: |. Isthe Hexateuch the work 
of one writer or a composite of different pre- 
existing documents? 2. When was it written 
or composed? 3. Is it trustworthy history? 
These questions are quite distinct. Thus 
Tatian’s Diatessaron is composed of four pre- 
existing documents, namely, the Four Gospels, 
and is trustworthy history; and Defoe’s 
“ History of the Plague” was written by one 
author and is not trustworthy history. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Bartlett does not always pre- 
serve throughout his plea the distinction 
which he makes so clear in the beginning of 
it. He avows himself as concerned only to 
prove the truth of the history, but he from 
time to time slips unconsciously from one 
question to the other, from the question of 
historicity to that of simplicity, and treats 
arguments which sustain the one as though 
they were arguments in favor of the other. 
But while Dr. Bartlett is an advocate, he is 
not a partisan; that is, he stands for a histori- 
cal and literary hypothesis, not for an ecclesi- 
astical party. In his defense of this hypoth- 
esis he argues with much virility and shows 
much forensic skill. In the accumulation of 
evidence, in so marshaling it as to make it 
bear upon the point he wishes to carry, in 
parrying facts which appear to bear against 
him, and in both clearness and conciseness of 
statement, his work would do credit to an 
experienced lawyer, 

In saying this we mean neither to affirm 
nor to deny his conclusions. In fact, we 
agree with some of them and disagree with 
others. His book has the excellencies but it 
also has the defects of the forensic method. 


Among the excellencies is or of 
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method and clearness of conclusion. Among 
the defects is the impossibility of accepting 
any other alternative than that of the truth or 
falsity of the hypothesis advocated. The 
political orator seeking votes in a particular 
election must contend for either protection 
or free trade. The scientific teacher may in- 
sist that protection is legitimate in certain 
conditions and free trade is required in others. 
So the theological advocate must insist that 
the Mosaic books are either historical or 
they are not. The scientific student may 
believe that they are partially historical 
and partially not; that they are sometimes 
epic history whose value depends on their 
moral lesson, and sometimes annals whose 
historical accuracy is substantiated ; that 
they include all the various elements which 
enter into the older histories—legend, folk- 
lore, song, tradition, personal recollections, 
official court records. To this conclusion, in 
our judgment, the best scholarship of Chris- 
tendom is coming. But this is a conclusion 
which the forensic method—a method which 
regards the Mosaic books as under indict- 
ment and on trial for their life—cannot even 
so much as entertain. For the forensic 
method is, after all, but a sort of rough-and- 
ready method of sifting evidence, and when 
the work is done the scientist must take the 
sifted evidence and reach a conclusion, which 
may not be, and probably will not be, that of 
either advocate ; which, in the matter of the 
Bible, may be equally removed from that of 
Wellhausen or Kuenen on the one side, and 
that of Dr. Bartlett and Professor Green on 
the other. 


Ernest 


“ Antichrist ” was originally published in 
1873 in French, and is the fourth volume in 
Renan’s work on the Origins of Christianity, 
beginning with the “ Life of Jesus ” and end- 
ing with “ Marcus Aurelius.” It is character- 
ized by Sir M. E. Grant Duff, in the quota- 
tion in the preface, as the volume of all others 
of Renan best fitted as the basis for an 
opinion of him as a historian; and this esti- 
mate we should think accurate, though the 
fourth and fifth volumes of ‘his “ History of 
Israel” might be compared with it. Mme. 
Darmesteter’s volume is now, so far as we 


' The Life of Ernest Renan. By Mme. James Dar- 
mesteter. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Antichrist: Including the Period fromthe Arrival of 
Paul in Rome to the End of the Fewtsh Revolution. By 
Ernest Renan. Translated and edited by Joseph Henry 
Allen, Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


know, for the first time given to the public. 
As a biography of Ernest Renan it will suit 
neither the eulogists nor the critics of the great 
author. Not his critics—for she describes 
him as too orthodox; not the eulogists— 
for she points out with commendable though 
kindly frankness his inconsistencies. 

Shall we attempt here to reproduce her 
portrait of Ernest Renan and to justify or 


correct it by some account of what his friends — 


regard as the more historical of his histories ? 
This is a dangerous task. The copyist is 
easily inaccurate and always mechanical. No! 
Instead, taking Mme. Darmesteter’s volume 
as the basis, though not as the exclusive ma- 
terial, we will endeavor to draw an outline por- 
trait of a character which has been both un- 
justly criticised and over-eulogized, one, as we 
conceive him, of singular and interesting con- 
tradictions, who by his writings has rendered 
great service to the world, but not the service 
which he thought he was rendering, nor that 
with which his friends and admirers have ac- 
credited him. 

* This man, so indifferent and so pliant in 
appearance, became a bar of iron so soon as 
one sought to wrest from him -an act ora 
word contrary to the intimate sense of his 
conscience ;”’ these words, quoted from one of 
his colleagues, are fairly borne out by his 
life. The man who resolutely turned aside 
from an entrancing vision of study, teaching, 
and scholarly advancement, which wequired 
of him no other condition than an acquies- 


cence in a faith which he thought useful but . 


did not think true, and who devoted himself 
to a life of self-support, in relative poverty 
and prospective obscurity, if not ignominy, 
showed a degree of devotion to his own sense 
of truth which is a sufficient defense from 
the representation of being a religious dem- 
agogue, or in his fundamental purposes in- 
sincere. His interpretation of himself is, we 
judge, as true as any self-interpretation is 
likely to be: “ Man can never be sufficiently 
sure of himself to swear unwavering fealty to 
a given system, though at the moment of his 
vow he hold it true. All he may do is to 
dedicate himself to Truth, whatsoever she be. 
wheresoever she lead him, no matter what 
the sacrifices she may demand.” It was be- 
cause he would not bind himself to a system 
that he would not remain in the Roman 
Church, in spite of seductive and adroit 
invitations. His infidelity was not irrever- 
ence nor irreligion. He seems to have been 
throughout his life a believer in a Somewhat 
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beyond the materialism in which one faction 
of the French people were engulfed, and 
equally a disbeliever in the supernaturalism, 
not to say superstition, which the other fac- 
tion counted as identical with religion. « All 
religions are vain,” he said, “ but religion is 
not vain.”’ How to escape from all religions 
and retain religion was the insoluble problem 
which he set himself to solve. “To trans- 
port religion beyond the supernatural—to 
separate the ever-triumphant cause of Faith 
from the vain forlorn-hope of the Miraculous, 
is,” he declared, “ to render a service to those 
that believe.” How can this be done? The 
mystic essays it by substituting Vision for 
Reason, Faith for Logic, the power to see the 
invisible for philosophic argument for its ex- 
istence. The Positivist essays it by dismiss- 
ing from the realm of the believable all that 
is not provable, and reverencing the hypo- 
thetical unseen which his philosophy has cre- 
ated to account for what is seen. Renan 
could do neither. He was too much aratioa- 
alist to accept Tennyson’s paradox, « Noth- 
ing worthy of being proved can be proven,” 
and too much of an idealist to worship, with 
the Positivists, Humanity spelled with a capital 
H. So he attempted—the words are hot his, 
but Mme. Darmesteter’s—to transport Faith 
“far from the perishable world of creeds and 
dogmas into the undying domain of a pure 
feeling.” But this cannot be done without 
substituting fancy for fact and sentimental- 
ism for reality. His sentiment was pure, his 
fancy elevated, but neither is Truth. It 
might almost be said of him that he pursued 
Beauty rather than Truth, and Beauty con- 
ceived as only an enthusiastic Frenchman 
could conceive of it. See him, for example, 
writing his life of Jesus: “ All day long he 
sat in the cool shadow of his Syrian home, 
absorbed, intoxicated by that inner dream 
which little by little took shape and lived 
before his eyes. A New Testament, a Jo- 
sephus, comprised his library.” This genesis 
of the volume iuterprets at once its litérary 
beauties and its supreme historical defect. It 
is, indeed, not history at all; it is a “dream,” 
and a Frenchman’s dream at that. There is 
scarcely even an effort to reproduce the facts ; 
there is, indeed, in the writer no historical 
imagination with which to reproduce them, 
Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” is not a history, 
hardly a work of imagination, rather a prod- 
uct of commingled sentiment and fancy. 

The same unreality finds illustration in his 
politics. He begins his political life as a senti- 


mental democrat—democrat because he ideal- 
izes the people. The horrible riotings which 
follow the downfall of Napoleon III. shatter 
his idol, but he instantly erects another and 
becomes a sentimental autocrat. He creates 
an ideal “caste of Tyrant-Sages,” quite as 
unreal as his idealized demos. Life does not 
awaken him from his dream, only changes it. 
Such a man can write neither philosophy 
nor history, for he cannot see facts. Renan 
was a great reader, and, if the mere pos- 
session of knowledge constitutes scholar- 
ship, he was, in his department, a_ great 
scholar. But of patient, assiduous search 
after facts, and of patient building upon them 
—whether philosophy or history—we find as 
little evidence in this generally eulogistic 
biography as we do in Renan’s writings. His 
studies entered into the composition of his 
dreams ; but in his dreaming he selected what 
fitted into the fancy and sentiment of the 
hour. His service has consisted neither in 
any addition to history, though his works are 
called historical, nor in any addition to phi. 
losophy, though he aimed to be a philosopher, 
but in these two things: first, that he gave a 
purer tone to French fancy and French sen- 
timent, and led the French mind to a more 
idealized and more reverent, and to that 
extent more sane, conception of the birth of 
Christianity; and, second, in that he inspired 
readers outside the boundaries of his own 
country, as well as within them, to see that 
Christianity is a history, not a religious fairy 
tale on the one hand, nor a fatuous supersti- 
tion on the other. — 


Witnesses to God! 


This is a record of the publications of the 
Philosophical Union of the University of 
California, and “consists (1) of the documents 
of the public discussion held at the seat of 
the University in 1895, reprinted with only a 
very few trifling verbal alterations, and, in 
Article I V., two or three additional sentences ; 
(2) of a new Supplementary Essay by Profes- 
sor Royce, in which he develops his central 
doctrine in a more systematic way, discusses 
afresh the long-neglected question of Indi- 
viduality, and, in conclusion, replies to his 
critics.” We shall not attempt to express a 


The Conception of God: A Philosophical Discussion 
concerning the Nature of the Divine [dea as a Demon- 
strablé Reality. By Josiah Royce, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy in Harvard University; Joseph 


Le Conte and G. H. Howison, Professors in the Uni- . 


versity of California; and Sidney Edward Mezes, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Texas. 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.75. 
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judgment between the disputants in a dis- 
cussion much of which is in the terms of 
abstract philosophy such as make the dis- 
cussion unintelligible except to those who are 
experts in the philosophical realm. What is 
of interest to the general reader is the fact that 
these three men, approaching the theme from 
different points of view, agreeing absolutely 


in the fearlessness of their candor and the 


frankness of their utterances, differing widely 
in their methods, and criticising freely each 
other’s processes, all appear to agree in the 
ultimate result, which is thus expressed by 
Professor Royce: “For my own part, then, 
while I wish to be no slave of any tradition, 
I am certainly disposed to insist that what 
the faith of our fathers has genuinely meant 
by God is, despite all the blindness and all 
the unessential accidents of religious tradi- 
tion, identical with the inevitable outcome of 
a reflective philosophy.” This, however, is 
not all that modern philosophy has to say on 
this subject. As in the second paper Pro- 
fessor Royce more fully shows, it points to a 
Person, with Intelligence and Will. It is in 
the possession of this Will that the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy of which Herbert Spen- 
cer speaks is seen to be an Individual, and 
because of this Will which philosophy per- 
ceives in God that philosophy is theistic, not 
pantheistic. For the reader who is not fa- 
miliar with philosophical schools of thought 
and trained to follow abstract reasoning proc- 
esses, the best paper in the volume will be 
the one which is also the shortest—that by 
Professor Le Conte on “ God and Connected 
Problems in the Light of Evolution.” He 
certainly has a rare skill in putting great 
thoughts in few and simple words ; one extract 
from this paper we transfer to our columns, 
both to illustrate the clearness and cogency 
of his thought and to present the argument 
for, or at least an illustration of, the spiritual 
basis for a belief in the existence of an ever- 
present and immanent God: 


Suppose, then, I could remove the brain-cap 
of one of you, and expose the brain in active 
work—as it doubtless is at this moment. Sup- 
pose, further, that my senses were absolutely per- 
fect, so that I could see everything that was going 
on there. What should I see? Only decompo- 
sitions and recompositions, molecular agitations 
and vibrations; in a word, pAytica/ phenomena, 
and nothing else. There is absolutely nothing 
else there to see. But you, the subject of this 
experiment, what do you perceive? You see noth- 
ing of all this; you perceive an entirely different 
set of phenomena, viz., consciousness—thought, 
emotion, will; fsychical phenomena; in a word, 
a self, a person. From the outside we see only 


the Physical, from the inside only psychica/ 
phenomena. 

Now take external Nature—the Cosmos—in- 
stead of the brain. The observer from the outside 
sees, and can see, only physical phenomena; 
there is absolutely nothing else there to see. But 
must there. not be in this case also, on fic 
other side, psychical phenomena—consciousness, 
thought, emotion, will?—in a word, a Self, a 
Person? There is only one place in the whole 
world where we can get behind physical phenom. 
ena—behind the veil of matter; viz., in our own 
brain; and we find there—a self, a person. Is 
it not reasonable to think that if we could get 
behind the veil of Nature we should find the 
same, 7.¢.,a Person? But if so, we must conclude, 
an Infinite Person, and therefore the only Com- 
plete Personality that exists. Perfect personality 
is not only self-conscious but se/fexistent. Our 
persondlities are self-conscious, indeed, but not 
self-existent. They are only imperfect images, 
and, as it were, separated fragments of the [n- 
finite Personality—God. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending December 31. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. ] 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


A volume of unpublished addresses by the. 


late Henry Drummond will be a surprise and 
an unmixed satisfaction to a great many 
people, for very few men have had the genius 
to touch the religious and moral life of the 
time with such insight, skill, and suggestive- 
ness as the author of “ The Ascent of Man.” 
The Ideal Life, recently published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., contains a series of fifteen 
addresses, hitherto unpublished, on various 
aspects of the religious life approached from 
the practical side and discussed with refer- 
ence to the bearing of truth on character. 
The range of the volume is indicated by such 
titles as “ Ill-temper,” “ The Eccentricity of 
Religion,” “The Three Facts of Sin,” « The 
Three Facts of Salvation,” “What is God’s 
Will,” “Penitence,” and “ How to Know the 
Will of God.” These addresses are prefaced 
by memorial sketches by two of the best- 
known writers of the times, who were personal 
friends of Mr. Drummond’s—Ian Maclaren 
and Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 

After several years of arduous labor, the 
first volume of the Polychrome Bible is now 
issued. It covers the Book of Judges, and 
the editor of this special book is the Kev. 
G. F. Moore, D.D., of Andover Seminary. 
As our readers know, the editor of the entire 
work is Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns 
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Books and Authors 


Hopkins University, and he has been assisted 
in the work by the famous Shakespearean 
scholar, Dr. Horace H. Furness. Not long 
ago The Outlook gave to its readers an ac- 
count of the way in which this work is being 
done, with special reference to the Book of 
Isaiah, which will soon, we understand, come 
from the press. We shall, of course, speak 
of the Polychrome Bible at some length be- 
fore long. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

An addition to the “every-day ” books is 
The Morning Watch ; or, Thoughts for the 
Quiet Hour, compiled and arranged by Belle 
M. Brain on an original plan. For instance, 
one spends January with Andrew Murray, 
February with Francis E. Clark, March with 
Frances Ridley Havergal, etc. Portraits of 
the author from whom the selections are 
taken accompany the text. The work is ap- 
propriately provided with two indexes—one 
of authors and one of selections. (The United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston.) 

The Rev. Edward Beecher Mason has pub- 
lished, through the A. D. F. Randolph Com- 
pany, New York, some interesting and help- 
ful comments on the Commandments under 
the title Zhe Zen Laws: A Foundation for 
Human Soctety. 

A second edition has appeared of Dr. 
James Weir, Jr.’s, Psychical Correlation of 
Religious Emotion and Sexual Desire. 
(Courier-Journal Company, Louisville, Ky. ) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


A story of the great farming West, with its 
dependent friendships and human expressions 
of man’s mind in its primitive workings, is told 
in Trouble at the Roundstone, by William E, 
Barton. (Pilgrim Press, Boston.) The book is 
of strong religious character; it would have 
been a better piece of literary work if it had 
not been written in a polyglot dialect that is 
intended to be the language of the Western 
farmer. The writer has lost sight of the fact 
that co-educational colleges have grown up 
with that Western country, and that a large 
percentage of the students in Eastern colleges 
are from the West. If such a dialect were 
ever spoken, it is lost, and was never worthy 
of preservation. 

POEMS 

In the collection of poems called What 
Can I Do for Brady, and Other Verses, by 
Mr. Charles F. Johnson, there is to be found 
sound thought and humane feeling. We wish 
that we could add that there is also to be 
found genuine poetry, but we confess we 
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think the book would have been better if it 
had been written in prose. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York.}——Another volume of 
minor verse is Mary Augusta Mason's 
the Seasons. The poems are sometimes, but 
not invariably, musical in sound, and, despite 
some deficiencies in poetic art, have a true 
feeling for external nature. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph Company, New York.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Lazy Lessons and Essays on Conduct, by 
the late W. B. Rands, is a book of half-didactic, 
half-imaginative discourse to children. While 
the style is conversational, there are many 
words quite above the heads of very young 
readers. Then, too, while many facts, ideas, 
and directions are given to those readers, the 
author’s manner in presenting them is not 
over-lively. (M. F. Mansfield, New York.) 

The Second Froggy Book, by Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle (Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia), 
is the story of a little girl’s visit to fairyland 
in her dream. It has not enough of the fan- 
ciful for a dream, and is too materialistic in 
language for a fairy story. 

Nature-study Readers, or rather Readers 
designed to arouse a child’s interest in nature, 
are many. A new series entitled Study and 
Story Nature Readers is issued by Ginn 
& Co., New York. No. 1, entitled arth 
and Sky, is by J. H. Stickney. This Reader 
is well printed, with type of the approved size. 
The lessons are just what the title indicates— 
thoughts directed toward the outside world, 
in simple and well-chosen words for the first 
reader. 

The little stories for children written by 
the late Professor H. ‘W. Drummond, and 
now gathered into a little book with the title 
The Monkey that Would Not Kill, could 
be read with far greater pleasure if they were 
unaccompanied by the full-page illustrations 
by Mr. Louis Wain. The cover of the book, 
too, in its ‘drawing and color, is far from at- 
tractive. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A short time ago we referred to a book 
entitled “ Manners for Men.” The author of 
that book, Mrs. Humphry, says in the preface 
to Manners for Women that she was urged 
to write the present book. (M. F. Mansfield, 
New York.) The writer, in popular parlance, 
is not always “ up to date.” 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington’s Wo/e-Book in 
Northern Spain isa pleasant record of travel 
written in readable style,. and showing some 
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powers of observation and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the picturesque and that which is of 
interest historically. The book is printed on 
fine paper, with abundant illustration. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Harold Frederic’s new novel “is to 
be English in characters and scene. 


—Professor J. C. Bracq, who is well known 
to the readers of The Outlook, is giving a 
course of ten lectures on Contemporary French 
Literature at Lowell Institute, Boston, during 
the present month. 


—Mr. Benjamin Kidd has resigned his ap- 
pointment in the Civil Service at Somerset 
House. Mr. Kidd will now be at leisure to 
develop his system of social philosophy as 
outlined in “ Social Evolution.” 


—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. (New 
York) will publish at once Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb’s “Industrial Democracy.” 
The two volumes are the outcome of six years’ 
investigation in practically every trade in 
every part of the United Kingdom. 


—lIn a recent address at a London Brown- 
ing commemoration, Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
who knew Browning well, said : 


The obscure poet of the obscure “ Sordello . 
had an influence on literature which was inde- 
scribably majestic. Like Carlyle and Tennyson, 
he never bowed the knee to Baal. Poverty they 
knew, and depression of spirit, but no one of 
them abated a jot or tittle of his pretensions, or 
ever asked the people what they wanted ; and so 
the people ceased to sneer and scoff, and the 
crowd—which is, after all, a docile crowd—be- 
came eager enough to pay its debt to them with 
compound interest. 

—A _ correspondent of “The Literary 
World ” of London prints these parallel pas- 
sages : 

It must be a very stupid dog that lets himself 
be run over by a fast driver in his gig; he can 
jump out of the wheel’s way after the tire has al- 
ready touched him.—*“ Elsie Venner,” Chapter 
Ill. O. W. Holmes. 

Even a dog, who is very far removed from a 
wild wolf, his ancestor, can be waked out of deep 
sleep by a cart-wheel touching his flank, and can 
spring away unharmed before that wheel comes 
on.—* The Second Jungle Book,” Story III. 
Rudyard Kipling. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert (New York) 
will publish at once “ The New Puritanism: 
a series of papers presented during the Semi- 
Centennial Celebration of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1847-1897).” They are: 
“The New Puritanism,” Lyman Abbott ; 


“ Puritan Principles in Modern Life,” A. H., 
Bradford ; “ Beecher’s Influence on Religious 
Thought in England,” Charles A. Berry; 
“The Theological Problem for To-Day,” 
George A. Gordon; “Social Problems of 
the Future,” Washington Gladden; “ The 
Church of the Future,” William J. Tucker: 
“Review and Outlook,” Charles H. Berry; 
and “ The Descent from the Mount,” Lyman 
Abbott, with an introduction by Rossiter W. 
Raymond. 


—Sir Arthur Sullivan is quoted as saying 


of Charles Dickens that he was a most de- 


lightful companion. “Apart from his high 
spirits and engaging manner,” the musician 
adds, “one might give two special reasons for 
this. On the one hand, he was so unassum- 
ing he never obtruded his own work upon 
you. I have never yielded to any one in my 
adm‘ration of Dickens’s work ; but, speaking 
of him as a companion, I can safely say that 
one would never have known that Dickens 
was an author from his conversation—I mean 
that he never discussed himself with you; 
while, on the other hand, I have often since 
wondered at the wonderful interest he would 
apparently take in the conversation of us 
younger men. He would treat our feeblest 
banalities as if they were the choicest of wit- 
ticisms or the ripe meditation of a matured 
judgment.” 


Books Received 


For the weck ending January 7 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Clark, George W., D.D. Romans and I. and II. Corin 
thians. $l. 25. 
FRANK S. BALLENTINE, SCRANTON, PA. 
Ballentine, Frank Schell. The ‘Four Gospels in a Mod- 
ern American Dress. 
EATON & MAINS, NEW YOR 
Ames, A. H., M. D. The Revelation of ‘St. John the 
Divine. ct 
Beet, Joseph A.., 5. D. The Last Things. $1.25. 
HAYWORTH PUBLISHING HOUSE, WASHINGTON 
Downing, Andrew. The T rumpeters aad Other Poems. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTO 
Mariotte-Davies, P. An Elementary Scientific French 
Reader. 40 cts. 
HOME SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Richards, Ellen H., and S. Maria Elliott. The Chem- 
* istry of Cooking and Cleaning. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Stillman, W. J. The Old Rome and the New, and (ther 


$2. 
Everett, Prof. C.C.,C. OF and Others. The New 
World. Vol. V1. 
ONGMANS, BN & CO., NEW YORK 
Semeten, the Lady Laura. For Remembrance. $1.25. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW Y 
Bryant, Sophie. The Teacmine of Morality i in the Fam- 
ily and the School. $1.25. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
Kellogg Eva M.C. The World and Its. People. 
i. Australia and the Islands of the Sea. FE ited 
by Larkin Dunton. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO 
Journal of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Thirty, 
Sixth Annual Meeting of National Educatio 
Association. 
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The Religious World 


Resignation of Dr. John Hall 

‘Last Sunday the Rev. John Hall, D.D., of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, tendered his resignation as pastor of 
that church, in whose ministry he had served 
for more than thirty years. To the majority 
of the congregation Dr. Hall’s announcement 
came as a painful surprise. It is stated, 
however, that it had been under consideration 
for more than a year, and has been delayed 
because of the expressed wishes of the official 
members of the church. The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, all things considered, is 
probably the strongest of the denomination 
in this country. Its noble edifice has almost 
the dimensions of a cathedral, and for years it 
has been by far the largest giver to the Boards 
of the Church of any American congregation. 
When Dr. Hall came to New York, the 
building of the present Central Presbyterian 
Church was located, if we remember correct- 
ly, at Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 
There the congregation of the Fifth Avenue 
Church worshiped until the erection of its 
present edifice. Afterward the old building 
was transferred to the Central Church and by 
it taken down and re-erected in its present 
location. 

But the Fifth Avenue Church as it now 
is may almost be said to have come 
into being under the ministry of its distin- 
guished pastor. Dr. Hall in one sense has 
not been a denominational leader; he has 
given himself to his work as a preacher and 
a pastor. But, partly perhaps because he 
has not been ambitious of leadership, he has 
on two or three occasions saved his denomi- 
nation in this country from what seemed to 
be a serious peril of division. At almost any 
time for several years past he might have 
been Moderator of the General Assembly, 
but we believe has always refused to be con- 
sidered a candidate for that position. In his 
Own personal sympathies he has been ex- 
tremely conservative, but he has been large 
enough in his thought to see that others 
might widely differ from him and still be 
devout and consecrated Christians. His tol- 
france two or three years ago, when the con- 
troversy over Professor Briggs was at its 
height, brought down severe denunciation 
from some of the narrower spirits in his 


denomination. The criticism, however, did 
not move him. He has never been a con- 
troversialist, but always an earnest and posi- 
tive preacher of the Gospel of Christ. The 
resolutions of the Session, adopted after Dr. 
Hall’s resignation was presented, recognized 
his unique ministry, and recommended that 
the church accept the resignation and appoint 
him pastor emeritus, with an appropriate 
retiring allowance. The Fifth Avenue Church, 
Dr. Hall said in his sermon last Sunday, is 
ninety years old, and has had five pastors 
besides the present one. It by no means fol- 
lows that when Dr. Hall ceases to bear the 
burden of his present charge he will cease 
his ministry among the churches. More 
actively than for many years he may be 
able to help other congregations, and thus 
may even minister to a larger constituency. 
He has become a part of the life of New 
York, and his influence and service will long 
be treasured, not only by his own church, but 
by all the city, as one of its strong and benefi- 
cent influences in the later years of this cen- 
tury. It is reported that an effort will be 
made to secure the Rev. Hugh Black, of 
Edinburgh, as Dr. Hall’s successor. 


Death of Mrs. Storrs 


The friends of the Rev. Richard S. Storrs, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, will be deeply grieved to 
hear of the affliction that has come to him in 
the death of Mrs. Storrs, which occurred on 
January 7. Mrs. Storrs was born in Boston 
seventy-two years ago. She was a daughter 
of the Rev. Francis Jenks, a prominent Uni- 
tarian minister who was for a number of 
years editor of the “Christian Register.” 
Her mother was a sister of Wendell Phillips. 
She was married to Dr. Storrs in 1845. Mrs. 
Storrs has always taken great interest in her 
husband’s work, and helped him in a quiet 
way, although her health never permitted her 
to take active part in the activities of the 
church. Her death was not expected, as she 
was sick but two days, and was a great shock 
to her friends She leaves three daughters— 
Mrs. Louis R. Packard, whose husband was 
a professor of Greek at Yale; Mrs. Edward 
Bb. Coe, wife of the Rev. Dr. Edward B. Coe, 


of New York City; and Mrs. Philip M. Wash- 
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burn, whose husband is rector of a church in 
Colorado Springs. 


The Pope’s Anniversary 

Sixty years is itself a long life; sixty years 
in actual service in any profession is worthy 
of signal commemoration. The sixtieth anni- 
versary of the first celebration of mass by 
the present Pope was observed at the Vati- 
can on January |. Delegates from many 
Catholic societies and parochial committees 
visited the palace. At half-past eight on 
New Year’s Day, it is said, there were three 
thousand delegates present. The Pope was 
received with great enthusiasm, and offici- 
ated at his own Diamond Mass. The reports 
concerning his weak physical condition must 
be exaggerated, or he could not have con- 
ducted these services, then pronounced the 
benediction, and then for two hours have 
met the throngs who offered to him their con- 
gratulations. He was the recipient of many 
and valuable presents. Among those men- 
tioned were fifty thousand florins in a gold 
casket from the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria; a gold and jeweled goblet from the 
Queen Regent of Spain; a diamond cross 
from the United States; six Sévres vases 
from the President of France; even the Sul- 
tan of Turkey is reported to have presented 
his Holiness with a superb diamond ring. 
All the countries in which the Catholic Church 
has a foothold sent their usual contributions 
to the fund known as Peter’s Pence. 


Methodist Union 

On Friday, Januaty 7, the joint commis- 
sion appointed by the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, North and South, met in Baltimore 
to consider the question of the union of the 
two Churches. The division was caused by 
difference of opinion in regard to the question 
of slavery. The Churches are practically one 
in polity and doctrine, and the question of 
their reunion since the war has been from 
time to time seriously discussed. The emi- 
nence and the ability of the members of the 
commission gives hope that at last something 
practical may be suggested. The commis- 
sion is constituted as follows : 

Methodist Episcopal Church North—Bishops, 
S. M. Merrill, W. X. Ninde, and J. N. Fitzgerald. 
Ministers, the Revs. J. F. Goucher, Baltimore; 
R. J. Cooke, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. G. Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill. Laymen, R. T. Miller, Covington, 
Ky.; T. B. Sweet, Topeka, Kan. ; and T. H. Mur- 


ray, Clearfield, Pa. 
Methodist Episcopal Church South—Bishops, 


J. G. Granbury, R. K. Hargrove, and W. Ww. 
Duncan. Ministers, the Revs. E. E. Hoss, Nash. 
ville, Tenn.; G..N. McDowell, Savannah, Ga.; 
J. H. Dye, Arkansas. Laymen, Judge Walter 
Clark, Raleigh, N. C.; Professor R. W. Jones, 
Oxford, Miss. ; and Colonel Asa Holt, Texas. 


Evangelists at Work 

As we go to press, Mr. Dwight L. Moody 
is beginning a series of evangelistic services 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. The object of 
the meetings is to inspire Christian workers, 
Wherever Mr. Moody appears throngs listen 
to his preaching, and the meetings of this 
week will be no exception. 

An eminent evangelist, who is also a pas- 
tor, is the Rev. F. B. Meyer, the successor of 
Newman Hall in Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge, London. Mr. Meyer is well known 
in this country both for his preaching and 
for his writings. He has accepted an invita- 
tion to conduct a series of evangelistic ser- 
vices in various American cities. The tour 
will be a short one, as his duties at home 
are large and imperative. Mr. Meyer is a 
preacher of great fervor and of rare evangel- 
istic spirit. He will have a hearty welcome. 


A Day of Prayer for Students 

The World’s Student Christian Federation, 
which was held at Williamstown last July, 
unanimously decided to urge the observance 
of a universal Day of Prayer for Students. 
As a result of that action the general com- 
mittee of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration recommends to all Student Christian 
organizations, to all Christian students, and 
to the Church of Christ generally, that Sun- 
day, February 13, 1898, be set apart to be 
observed as a universal Day of Prayer for 
Students. This will be the first time that 
Christian students of all the world have been 
called to unite in prayer for this great object. 
The movement is one of the most remarkable 
in the religious history of our time, and we 
earnestly urge all Christian people to take 
this opportunity of becoming better ac 
quainted with its aims and methods, and with 


what it has already achieved. We have in © 
these columns taken decided ground against 


the attempt to devote special Sundays to 
special causes, since if all the requests for 
such observance were regarded there would 
be no time left for the regular work of the 
church. This objection does not hold to 
other days than Sundays. Since the sugges 
tion of this day has been made, and as the 
general practice has not been abandoned, we 


if 
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may, without inconsistency, hope that this ob- 
ject will receive as wide attention as possible. 
There is certainly no more worthy object. 


In the Interests of Church Union 

For some time the question of union be- 
tween Congregationalists and “The Chris- 
tians ” has been under consideration, and com- 
mittees on the subject have been appointed 
by the National Congregational Council and 
the American Christian Convention. These 
committees have adopted resolutions which 
are important enough to be printed in full. 
They are as follows. 


Resolved, That a union of the two bodies be 
recommended on the following basis : 

1. Mutual recognition of the Christian stand- 
ing of each other’s churches and ministers, with 
no doctrinal test beyond the acceptance of the 
Bible as the only standard of faith and practice. 

2. One name for the highest representative 
body, such as the General Council of Christian 
Churches. 

3. Present organizations, institutions, and 
usages not to be disturbed by this action. 

4. That it be advised that new enterprises or 
churches be established under such a name as 
“Christian,” or the equivalent thereof. 

As ae measures we recommend: 

|. That ministerial associations of either body, 
where there are also ministers who are members 
of the other body, invite such ministers into full 
membership. 

2. That local conferences of churches and 
ministers, and State or district conferences or 
associations of either body, invite churches and 
ministers of the other body into full membership 
for purposes of local fellowship and co-operation 
without disturbing their existing denominational 
relations. 

3. That in State or any local home mission 
enterprises the boards of the two bodies act to- 
gether in such a way that neither shall interfere 
with the work of the other, but that jointly they 
do that which shall best promote the interests of 
the cause of Christ. 

4. That there be maintained between the 
churches and ministers of the two denominations 
such a fellowship and mutual understanding 
that when members of a church of one body re- 
move toa place where there is no church of their 
own, but is one of the other, they be encouraged 
to take letters to such church of the other body; 
and that if a minister of one body accept a call 
toachurch of the other, he shall not thereby 
impair his membership or good standing in his 
own 

The committee recommend the local or State 
associations or conferences in which delegates 
to the National Council or American Christian 
Convention are chosen to authorize such dele- 
gates to act in a general conference of Christian 
churches, in case such a conference shall be ad- 
vised by the National Council and by the Amer- 
ican Christian Convention. 


There is, we presume, little doubt about the 
adoption of the above resolutions. They are 


models of fairness and justice. The result 
will, in that case, probably be a slow but sure 
growing together of the two denominations. 
May the growth be as swift as is consistent 
with health. 


Full Churches 

A recent article in the New York « Times ” 
on “Church Attendance in New York” is 
especially encouraging. Eight Presbyterian 
churches had been visited, and it was found 
that they were all thronged, and most of them 
fuller than ever before. The Brick Church, 
of which Dr. van Dyke is pastor, has had to 
make arrangements for additional seating 
capacity. The Rutgers Riverside Church, of 
which the Rev. Samuel McComb is the new 
pastor, is already full, and the outlook for the 
work of the year is encouraging. The West 
Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. 
Anthony H. Evans is pastor, is fuller than it 
has been for several years. The prices of 
pews have been reduced; the effect has been 
seen in the increased demand for them. The 
Harlem Presbyterian Church, under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Maitland Alexander, is 
fuller and more prosperous than ever before. 
The same story comes from the West End 
Presbyterian Church, and similar reports from 
the Old First, the University Place, and the 
Central Churches. All report an almost un- 
precedented demand for sittings, and that the 
services are unusually large. If the point of 
observation were transferred from the city to 
the suburbs, we have no doubt that the same 
large attendance would be reported. It may 
not be generally known that many of the 
strongest churches in the metropolitan dis- 
trict are in the suburbs. Churches like the 
Baptist in Yonkers and in Orange, the First 
Presbyterian in Yonkers, the Munn Avenue 
in East Orange, the Crescent Avenue in Plain- 
field, and the Congregational churches in 
Montclair, Orange, and Greenwich, would 
probably all report a similar crowded condi- 
tion, and this in spite of the multiplied social 
attractions and the thousand and one novel- 
ties whose tendency is to divert the attention 
of the people. The reason is evident. Human 
need is a constant factor, and the churches 
that in the most vital way minister to that 
need usually find that their pews are full. 
Professor Park, of Andover, once said to his 
students: “If you want a crowd, take the 
great themes. People are more interested in 
lofty subjects than in mere pyrotechnics.” In 
none of the churches mentioned is eccentricity 
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the attraction; in allof them it is the presen- 
tation of the old Gospel as the divine re- 
sponse to the voices of the human soul that 
attracts. 


A Missionary Heretic 

And yet is he a heretic in any true sense? 
What was the burden of the offense of the 
Rev. M. H. Houston, D.D., long a devoted 
missionary of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church? The charges against him were 
three. First, he holds that the Lord’s Sup- 
per is not merely a Church ordinance, but 
that it may be properly administered in a 
household by the head of the family, or in a 
church by a private member appointed to 
the service. Second, he holds that there is 
no valid Scriptural distinction between teach- 
ing and ruling elders, and that elders may 
perform the functions usually assigned to 
pastors. And, third, he holds the doctrine 
of possible complete sanctification in this life. 
For holding such views he has been con- 
demned as a heretic by the Presbytery of 
Louisville. Dr. Houston desired that the 
question should be settled by an appeal to 
Scripture. That request was not granted, 
n the ground that the authority of the 

hurch was not the Scriptures, but the Scrip- 
tures as interpreted by the Church Standards. 
We have no personal acquaintance with Dr. 
Houston, and know nothing of his work, but 
it does seem as if things had come to a 
strange pass when any body of intelligent 
Christians can condemn a man for heresy 
when he has behind him years of noble ser- 
vice, and when the teachings of his objected to 
are those concerning which the whole Chris- 
tian world is in doubt. We do not extend 
our sympathy to Dr. Houston, for he needs 
none. Hitherto he has been comparatively 
unknown; henceforward what he may teach 
will be welcomed by a congregation such as 
he has probably never before dreamed of 
addressing. Heresy trials never serve the 
purpose they are expected to. They do not 
keep the Church pure from error, but they al- 
ways exalt to a loftier position the man who is 
condemned, And such treatment is the pay a 
missionary receives from his brethren at 
home ! 


Death of Thomas Green 
Those who attended the International Con- 
gregational Council in London in 1891 will 
remember the unique figure of Thomas Green, 
D.D., of Ashton-under-Lyne. Dr. Green’s 


address was one of the most memorable at 
that memorable gathering. In appearance 
he resembled our own Dr. A. H. Clapp, of 
New York, although somewhat taller in 
stature. There was a force and aptness as 
well as clearness and strength in his paper 
that made a deep impression. One remark 
of his we have before quoted in these col. 
umns; it was to this effect: “We are some- 
times told that we ought to be loyal to the 
fathers: who knows what the fathers believe 
now ?” That was the character of the whole 
address, which bristled with bright, pungent, 
apt, and appropriate sayings. Dr. Green 
was at one time Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales. He 
became pastor of the church at Ashton in 
1856. For forty years he labored there and 
became a part of the life of the city. Often 
called elsewhere, he was always loyal to his 
first love. That he did not occupy more dis- 
tinguished places in ecclesiastical affairs was 
simply because of his modesty, and not be- 
cause his ability did not fit him for greater 
prominence. Death has played sad havoc 
with the members of that First International 
Council. The Rev. Mr. Hall, of Meriden, 
Conn., was the first to be taken. Since then 
Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Henry Allon, Dr, Dale, 
Samuel Holmes, Dr. Quint, Professor Stearns, 
and others perhaps equally prominent, have 
gone over to the majority. Last but not 
least of the number was Thomas Green. 


The Abbé Charbonnel 

The Abbé Victor Charbonnel, who for two 
years has been advocating a new Parliament 
of Religions to be held in the year 1900, in 
connection with the Universal Exposition at 
Paris, has suddenly left the priesthood and 
the Roman Church. To the surprise of all, 
he expressed this determination in a letter to 
the Cardinal Archbist.op of Paris, S. E. Rich- 
ard. For some time Abbé Charbonnel had 
not agreed with his superiors, but he remained 
in the Church in order to disseminate liberal 
ideas. What those were is evident from the 
open letter written by him and published in 
the “Century” of October last. His prin- 
cipal idea was “ to reveal charity to men, and. 
amid the diversity of minds, prove the broth- 
erhood of hearts.” He soon perceived, how- 
ever, that neither clergy nor laity dreamed of 
shaking off the Roman yoke. The sympathy 
which the Vatican at first expressed for his pro} 
ect of a Parliament of Religions became formal 
opposition when it was known that in place of 
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some priests who refused to give their names, 
several well-known laymen had been substi- 
tuted. The conscience of Abbé Charbonnel 
was no longer at ease in the Roman Church. 
He could not accept many of its dogmas, and 
expressed his convictions in his new book, 
«La Volonté de Vivre,” so clearly as to excite 
violent wrath among theclergy. Rather than 
wait to be expelled, he preferred retiring, and 
is now neither a Roman Catholic nor a Prot- 
estant, but intends to be a Christian. He 
will not be a professed reformer, but will de- 
vote his time and talents to literature and 
morality. Toareporter who asked him what 
were the reasons that had induced him to 
leave the Roman Church, he answered: “ A 
thousand reasons that many others have had, 
but chiefly a supreme disillusion. For a long 
time I have felt the social injustice practiced 
by the Church, with its intolerant pretension 
to doctrinal infallibility and intellectual dom- 
ination. To break this abominable system, 
two years ago I proposed to hold a congress 
in 1900 at Paris, at which representatives of 
all religions and races might take part. The 
meaning of this assembly would have been 
the affirmation of the equal value of all con- 
sciences, the derivation of all-religions from 
the same source, and tolerance. The Cath- 
olic clergy opposed my design, their irritation 
always increasing. “They—pretended that 
Catholicism, having the monopoly of truth, 
should have no contact with error. I was 
conquered, and from that moment rebelled. 
My dignity would not let me profess a creed 
that my reason could not admit.” 


The Florence Medical Mission 

An evangelistic work of real value is car- 
ried on in Florence, Italy, under the name 
of the Medical Mission. Its headquarters 
are at 23 via Lorenzo il Magnifico. The 
rooms are opened two mornings each week 
for free medical advice and surgical dressings, 
and the requisite medicines are furnished 
each patient. This ministry to the body is 
preceded by a ministry to the soul in the form 
of a simple religious service in which singing 
takes a prominent place. By another depart- 
ment is conducted a soup kitchen, also open 
twice a week, when portions are given out to 
the poor at extremely low prices. On Sunday 
a Sunday-school is held in the rooms, and the 
Bible taught by a company of faithful teach- 
ers. The sixteenth annual report, covering 
the season of 1896-7, was recently issued, 
and shows a total of over ten thousand treat- 


ments during the year, including consulta- 
tions, operations, and dressings. In addition, 
the nurse employed for the purpose made 
some four hundred and fifty visits to the homes 
of the sick Florentines. Such figures are evi- 
dence of practical philanthropy among a class 
of people distressingly poor and subject to a 
variety of loathsome diseases. The spirit- 
ual results cannot be calculated mathemati- 
cally, but there are many signs of earnest 
awakening among the people, and some of 
the patients have developed strong Christian 
character. In summer the work is transferred 
to Viareggio, where a Convalescents’ Home 
has been established. About two hundred 
and twenty-five dressings were reported for 
the summer of 1897 inthis Home. The work 
of the Florence Medical Mission is carried 
on by a group of devoted Christian women 
from among the English-speaking residents 
of the city. The founder and leader is Miss 
Theodora Roberts, to whose energy and faith 
the success of the past years is due. Funds 
are contributed by friends, and as a knowl 
edge of the work is spread it cannot fail to 
arouse the enthusiasm and generosity of good 
people. American tourists in Florence are 
earnestly invited to visit the mission rooms. 


Work in the Lumber Camps 

An important department of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union is its work 
among the lumbercamps. The last report is 
at hand. The Superintendent of this depart- 
ment is Mrs. Mary C. Upham. The lumber 
camps are peculiarly desolate of spiritual in- 
fluences. The men are separated from home 
and cut off from most influences that tend to 
restrain and help. Into such districts this 
work has gone. It is carried on in Wiscon- 
sin, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New York, Minnesota, and in many 
other States both East and West. To these 
camps literature of various kinds is sent, and 
occasional visits are paid by those who are 
able to be of service. The Unions in each 
State in a systematic manner send packages 
every week all winter. In this way they are 
trying to crowd out the pernicious literature 
which is the curse of these camps. The 
Superintendent urges the members of the 
Christian Endeavor Society and various 
other young people’s societies, and all per- 
sons who are able to co-operate, to send for 
addresses to which good literature may be 
forwarded. No word of ours is needed to 
commend so beneficent a service, 
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Correspondence 


Henry George and His Theories 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Although I flatter myself that I am as 
anxious for the good of my fellows as the 
next man is, I am not 


one of them thet much expect 
Millennium by express to-morrer. 


Seeing that real estate, at least in this part of 
the world, already pays from eighty to ninety 
per cent. of the entire tax levy, I could never 
bring myself to realize that making it pay the 
other ten or twenty per cent. would by any 
means insure that universal prosperity pre- 
dicted by George and his friends. 

As one who has cleared land and planted 
fruit-trees, trusting in time to gather the har- 
vest, I cannot share the views of your corre- 
spondent that land confiscation is no robbery. 
I do not know who will plant orchards or 
build houses, unless they can either hold land 
in fee simple, or under such long leases as 
will constitute practical ownership. If build- 
ings are put up on leased land, rents must 
be higher than at present to compensate 
the builder for his short tenure. If farmers 
have short leases, produce must bring higher 
prices to compensate for the short use of 
any farm improvements. This simply means 
that the workingman must pay more for the 
necessaries of life, because the consumer 
ultimately pays all costs of production. Nor 
would the workingman find it any easier to pay 
his own rent were it collected by the tax- 
collector than he finds it now to pay his land- 
lord. Land would be practically just as dear 
asitisnow. The price at present is virtually 
fixed, not by landlords, but by public compe- 
tition. If any one thinks otherwise, let him 
study the decreased rentals of many British 
landlords. 

As I have lived in this “ wild and woolly 
West ” for near a third of a century, mayhap 
my brains have gone wool-gathering, but I 
submit my views to your clear-headed East- 
erners for what they are worth. 


EDWARD BERWICK. 
Pacific Grove, Cal. 


| Does not our correspondent confuse “land ” 

and “real estate”? Henry George would 

levy no taxes on any form of real estate— 
4 


houses, trees, etc.—except land, and that at 
its unimproved value. See Mr. T. G. Shear- 
man’s pamphlet on “ National Taxation ” for 
evidence that this would suffice to pay all 
expenses of government and would ower 
the taxes of the farmers.—THE EDITORS. | 


A Protest 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The freedom of the press is a very good 
thing in its place. But it is an arbitrary 
power, a power from which there is no right 
of appeal, and one which has in itself as great 
possibilities for evil as for good. Of recent 
weeks there have been circulated among many 
secular newspapers most cruel reports regard- 
ing the attitude of the Salvation Army toward 
Mrs. Ballington Booth in her very severe ill- 
ness—reports absolutely without truth, but 
which have been believed because the papers 
which published them, for the sake of a sen- 
sation, have refused to publish the authorized 
denial of the same. During 1897 the Army 
and the Volunteers have both been doing 
their specified work without contention, and 
there has been no more sincere regret, no 
more heartfelt sympathy, concerning Mrs. 
Booth’s illness anywhere than at Salvation 
Army Headquarters. 

Is there any reasonable hope that the time 
will ever come when there will be some sort 
of a right of appeal from that too great free- 
dom of the press which allows sensational 
papers to fabricate and print any statements 
they wish under the heading of “ news’? There 
is a certain class of daily paper which revels 
in every opportunity to attack the followers 
of Christ, whether in churches or in any other 
religious organization. Until that blissful 
time comes when there is some sort of an 
appeal from such attacks, there is but one 
course of action for all broad-minded Chris- 
tians, and that is to give other Christians the 
benefit of the doubt, and to accept all state- 
ments against the character or work of those 
who are in Christ’s service, cum grano salis. 

ELIZABETH M. CLARK. 
122 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


[Miss Clark is an officer in the Salvation 


Army, an intimate friend both of Mr. and 
Mrs, Ballington Booth and of Mr, and Mrs, 
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Booth-Tucker, and her statements can be 
thoroughly relied upon.— THE EDITORS.] 


Not So Intended 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Does your editorial on “A Problem in 
Church Fellowship” imply that dropping the 
names of two ministers from the rolls of the 
Christian denomination on account of belong- 
ing to the Congregational body indicates an 
unfriendly attitude toward the latter? If so, 
you are in error, The conference simply 
followed a rule which is almost if not quite 
universal. Transfers of membership among 
the Christians are usually by letters of dis- 
missal and commendation. If a member of 
one body unites with another similar body 
without this formality, the first merely drops 
his name. This applies to both churches and 
conferences, and the rule is the same both 
for transfers inside the denomination and for 
those who unite with similar bodies of other 
denominations. 

The question of double membership is not 
one of friendliness, but of order. I will grant 
that denominations ought to be co-operative, 
not competitive. But the advisability of 
double membership does not follow. Regi- 
ments of the same army are co-operative, but 
no soldier is recognized as belonging to two 
regiments at the same time, with equal rights 
and duties in each. The States of our Union 
are not competitive, but no man is allowed a 
residence and a vote in two at one time. 

But denominations are not yet fully co- 
operative. When they become so, the rea- 
sons for their existence as separate denomi- 
nations will disappear. That differences are 
being minimized and likenesses magnified is 
the joy of those who desire a real union of 
the followers of Christ. But it is the convic- 


_ tion of some thoughtful people that union will 


not be promoted by confusion, and that real 
differences are to be removed, not ignored. 
O. W. POWERS, 


Conneaut, Ohio. 


“The Method of Christianity ”’ 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your editorial, December 25, under the 
above caption, you say: “ Why does not the 
Church, cries out the prohibitionist, shut up 
the liquor-shops and gambling-hells? Be- 
cause, we reply, it is engaged in more impor- 
tant business; it is engaged in making men 
and women so strong in their moral life that 
liquor-shops and gambling-hells can do them 


no harm.” This fallacy of putting two halves 
of one truth into antagonism is unconsciously 
answered in a later paragraph of the same 
article: “ When the yellow fever breaks out 
in the South, we all admire the nurses and 
doctors who, at the hazard of their life, go 
into the South to save such as they can from 
the epidemic. But science renders a higher 
service to humanity than this saving of a few 
from the ravages of disease. By clean streets, 
pure water, sunlightted apartments, it makes 
a city in which disease can find no lodgment.” 
Aye, that zs “ ¢he method of Christianity "— 
not to save souls only, but to make society a 
safe place for saved souls, to “ make a city” 
from which the crime-breeding saloons and 
brothels and gambling-dens have been re- 
moved by moral sanitation; to “clean the 
streets ” for the eyes as well asthe feet. The 
vice traffics, counted “necessary evils” by 
many, are no more so than the plague, once 
called “ the visitation of God,” which period- 
ically decimated Europe, but has been wholly 
suppressed by co-operative governmental 
Sanitation. By similar co-operative moral 
Sanitation among the churches of the city, 
the State, the Nation, the dusiness of tempta- 
tion, at least, can be removed. In this social 
redemption the preachers’ meetings should be 
the boards of health. Let us indeed “ make 
men strong,” but, remembering that there will 
always be many who are weasé and more who 
are also young, let us “make a city” in 
which they shall not be hourly expo 
moral contagion. 
WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 
Superintendent of the Reform Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 


A Good Work 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your correspondent who laments, in your 
issue of January |, the lack of pleasant, rec- 
reative, and instructive meeting-places for 
the colored women and girls of the East Side 
may be glad to look at what is being attempted 
for them by the Sisterhood of the Helpers of 
the Holy Souls, in East Eighty-sixth Street. 
Colored women and girls are welcomed as 
visitors at their Convent just as gladly as are’ 
white women, and many of them avail them- 
selves of this fact on Sundays and holidays. 
A regular Mothers’ Guild is maintained by 
the Sisters, to which all colored women, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, are admitted. It meets 
weekly. Interesting books are read aloud for 
a while, the mothers doing needlework mean- 
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time. Tea is provided, and this is followed 
by religious instruction and hymn-singing. 
The Helpers of the Holy Souls attend the 
sick poor in their own homes, and make no 
distinction of color among their patients. My 
own experience has been that the Catholic 
Church is the only religious body which 
really knows no color line in service. 
S. T. S. 


In the Kentucky Mountains 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

“ H. W.” takes me to task for my geograph- 
ical mistake. It was rather a bad break for one 
whose remote kinsman went Westward, ho! 
with Drake’s Devonshire boys, and the lineal 
descendant of a regicide who once called 
Taunton his home before he sought refuge 
in far-off America. But those who went 
“marching on” with “ John Brown’s body ” 
somehow connect all our ideas of battling 
for freedom northward ; and north was writ- 
ten when I meant west. “ H. W.” is entirely 
correct as to that heroic race who from t°e 
times of Alfred to those of William and Mary 
were in the vanguard of the fight, leading a 
forlorn hope, if need be, as at Sedgmoor, for 
civil and religious liberty ; and these moun- 
taineer descendants are not unworthy of their 
ancestry. Abraham Lincoln was born of 
poor Sedger parents just at our foothills, and 
that gallant soldier and able jurist, General 
(now Justice) John M. Harlan from the neigh- 
boring county of Rock Castle. These are 
marked examples, but they illustrate the 
characteristics of the race. The peculiar 
softness of the dialect of our mountaineers 
has often been noticed by authors writing 
about and tourists visiting them, but this has 
not before, to my knowledge, been traced to 
its true source—their West Country ancestry. 
Will “«H. W.” pardon me for calling it a 
“burr,” for want of a better designation? I 
can only plead the example of Conan Doyle, 
who, like myself, seems at a loss for a more 
fitting designation. 

The response by the readers of The Outlook 
to my letter of December |! has been most 
hearty. Every child in Kensee had a “ Christ- 
mas gift” from their liberality, and we have 
strong hopes of not only forming but keeping 
up a reading-room and library, forming most 
of our books from volumes of magazines sent 
by friends, which, when fastened together, 
make a very interesting if rather unsightly 
book. 

Friends often ask how to make shipments, 


The Old Dominion Steamship Company and 

Southern ‘Railway Company give a rate of 

$1.25 per hundred from New York or Boston 

to Jelico, Tenn., our nearest station, and have 

been quite liberal in sending “ D. H.” many 

packages. J. P. BARNUM. 
Main Jelico Mountain Coal Co., Kensee, Ky. 


Notes and Queries 


Nore TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


I wish to follow down the history of the He- 
brews, the Greeks, and the Romans. I have 
Stanley to be read with the Old Testament, Cur- 
tius’s Greece, and Mommsen’s Rome. |. Kindly 
inform me of the best work on the topography of 
each of the three countries. Baedeker would 
cover only the Greece of to-day, would it not? 
2. What is, on the whole, the best translation of 
Homer? 3. Curtius’s reaches only as far as*the 
Macedonian era of Greek history. What is the 
best supplementary work? 4. Please make any 
needful suggestions about this course of reading. 

. H. K. 


1. See Smith’s « Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography.” The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’s account of the topography may 
also be consulted. See also Tozer's “« Lec- 
tures on the Geography of Greece ” and Pro- 
fessor G. A. Smith’s “ Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land.” 2, For the Odyssey, 
Palmer’s ; for the Iliad, that by Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers. 3. Mahaffy’s “ The Greek World 
under Roman Sway ;” Freeman’s « History 
of Federal Government in Greece.” 4. See 
Graetz’s “ History of the Jews from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Day.” 


In view of your assertion that baptism is nota 
prerequisite to the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, kindly give answer to the following questions: 
1. Did baptism succeed circumcision as a relig- 
ious rite, just as the Lord’s Supper succeeded the 
Passover as a religious celebration? 2. If bap- 
tism corresponds as a rite to circumcision, why is 
not baptism the prerequisite to the I_ord’s Supper, 
just as circumcision was the prerequisite of the 
Passover? See Ex. xii., 44, 48. H. K. 


Granting an affirmative to the first question, 
the conclusion put into the second would fol- 
low for such as regard Christianity as not 
characteristically different from Judaism in 
its attitude toward ritual observances. 


1. Were the Apostles inspired in such a sense 
that their precepts in the Epistles are of equal 
authority with the precepts of the great Teacher? 
2. When was Peter converted or “ born again”? 
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Was it before oA after he seston 33 swore and 
i ing, “ I know not the man” 
: 

|. The principle which settles this question 
is that everything, whether in the Bible or in 
the world, must be tried by Christ as Judge. 
2. We do not know when Peter first entered 
into spiritual life. The passage “ when thou 
art converted * (Luke xxii., 32) refers to his 
restoration from his fall, and the Revised Ver- 
sion translates it, “When once thou hast 
turned again.” 


I will shortly have to prepare a paper on the 
subject, “ Modern Ideas as to Satan.” Could 
you name a book that would help me to catch 
the drift of modern thought on this matter ? 


The drift of modern thought seems to be 
to indifference to the subject. Conway’s 
“Demonology and Devil-Lore” (Holt, New 
York, $7) is an encyclopedic treatment of it 
as wholly mythological. Kernot’s “ Bibli- 
otheca Diabolica” (Scribners, New York, 50 
cents) gives “a choice selection of the most 
valuable books relating to the Devil.” 


Will you kindly name some books for a 
thorough study of the Wisdom literature of the 
Hebrews ? VERITAS. 


Professor Sanday, of Oxford, commends 
Cheyne’s “ Job” and “Solomon,” and the 
sections in Driver’s “Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament,” but espe- 
cially Dr. A. B. Davidson’s popular studies 
in “ Book by Book ” (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
$2.50). 


Please let me know the present value of Hud- 
son’s “ Railways andthe Republic.” Is it out of 
date? and if so, is there any later work covering 
the same ground ? G. W. BD. 3 


Hudson’s “ Railways and the Republic ” is 
published by Harper & Brothers at $2. We 
do not regard it as out of date. 


“C. W. B.” asks in this week’s Outlook, p. 76, 
col. 1, where he can get a copy of “ Matthew’s 
Memoirs of Jesus Christ,” by James Morison. 
The work he has heard of is probably “ A Practi- 
cal Commentary on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew,” by James Morison, D.D., of which a 
“New Edition, Revised ” was published in 1884, 
by N. J. Bartlett, 28 Cornhill, Boston. Dr. Mori- 
son was a minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, who was deposed for heresy 
in 1841, his doctrine of the “ universality ” of the 
work of Christ and of the Spirit being adjudged 
incompatible with the Confession of Faith. With 
other ministers leaving the Congregational body 
in Scotland on similar grounds, he formed the 
Evangelical Union, which has lately been united 
with the Congregational churches. Dr. Morison 
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died recently, at an advanced age, beloved and 
venerated by all. He wrote a Commentary on 
Mark also, and others on the third and the sixth 
chapters of Romans. They are works of great 
ability, fairness, and insight. 


People 


F. H. M. 
In reply to your inquiry on page 76 of your 
issue for January 1, “A Practical Commentary 
on the Gospel according to St. Matthew, by 
James Morison, D.D.,” is published by Hodder 
& Stoughton, of London, and is imported into 
this country by Charles Scribner’s Sons, who 
always keep it in stock, price $5.60 net. This is 
the book referred to, “ Memoirs ” being the word 

used in the table of contents. S. 


The commentary on Matthew referred is not 
by James Morison, but by the Rev. Dr. John S. 
Morison, an eminent preacher in the Unitarian 
communion. It can be found by addressing the 
Unitarian office, No. 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

H. 


In your issue of January | “ L.” inquires as to 
the authorship of a poem entitled by its author 
* Athanatopsis: A Vision of Immortality,” writ- 
ten in the style of Bryant. It was written some 
twenty-five years ago, by Professor Edward P. 
Weston, who was then teaching in one of the 
smaller colleges of this'country. It was printed 
anonymously as an imitation of Bryant, and was 
widely accepted as genuine. Indeed,a college 
professor wrote to Bryant congratulating him on 
this “ his masterpiece.” Bryant replied disclaim- 
ing its authorship, but adding that he should 
have been proud to have written so great a poem. 

F. W. W. 


The quotation asked for by “ B. J. S.” is from 
Huxley’s Address to the South London Work- 
ingmen’s College, entitled “ A Liberal Education.” 

| G. W. 


About People 


—M. Osiris, who recently restored the Em- 
press Josephine’s Malmaison, has turned over 
100,000 francs to the Paris press syndicate to 
be used as a prize for the most meritorious 
work exhibited at the exhibition of 1900, 
judged from an artistic, industrial, or humani- 
tarian standpoint. 


—Nansen’s countryman, Dr. Sven Hedin, 
after suffering from hunger and thirst for 
days in unexplored Asia. found a large pool 
of clear water. “I thanked God first,” says 
he, “and then I felt my pulse. I wanted to 
see the effect that drinking would have on 
it. .. . Then I drank.” Religion and science, 
comments the “ Youth’s Companion,” in the 
face of the imperious demands of the physi- 
cal nature, thus asserted their controlling 
power. 


—Theodor Mommsen, the greatest living 
German historian, recently celebrated his 
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eightieth birthday anniversary. He is the 
last of the great group of contemporaneous 
writers among whom were Ranke, Curtius, 
Sybel, and Freitschke. Mommsen is living 
now quietly at Charlottenburg, says a news- 
paper correspondent. Occasionally a carriage 
drives through the shady avenues of the park, 
and beside a friendly feminine face appears 
the white-haired Mommsen. So full of char- 
acter and dignity is his face that many a 
stranger passing by involuntarily lifts his hat 
to the historian of Rom 

—Once upon a time the late Sir Frank 
Lockwood, while attending a policé court, 
noticed that the magistrates were performing 
their duties in a very expeditious manner, and 
he commented on the fact to a superintendent 
of police. “Yes,” answered the superintend- 
ent, who was pompous and none too well edu- 
cated, “ their worships always dispenses with 
justice very fast.” Some years ago he got a 
prisoner off by proving an alibi. Some time 
afterward the judge met him and said, ** Well, 
Lockwood, that was a very good alibi.” 
“Yes, my lord,” was the answer. “I had 
three offered me, and I think I selected the 
best.” 
—One day (we quote from the New York 
“ Tribune”) a mother who had been to a 
country house near Marseilles was returning 
at twilight to the city with her son, a child of 
eight years, who had been put in a peach- 
basket borne by a donkey, and the mother, 
fearing the child might catch cold (it was in 
November), had covered him with a_ thick 
brown shawl. Tired with running around the 
country all day, cozy and warm under the 
thick shawl, the child was soon asleep and 
hidden by the sides of the basket. There is 
a local custom-house at the gate of Marseilles, 
and when the inspector surmises that any 
package contains contraband articles he 
thrusts a sharp steel pick through it. He 
was preparing to do this with the basket when 
the mother, some distance behind, saw his 
intention and shrieked out that her son was 
in the basket. It was Adolph Thiers. 


—Dr. T. L. Cuyler, in a recent public talk 


full of delightful personal reminiscences, thus 
described a visit to Wordsworth : 

I found the poet in his garden, and of all the 
illusions that ever vanished, my illusions regard- 
ing the appearance of Wordsworth vanished most 
rapidly and completely. He looked like an old 
Cumberland farmer. He wore an old blue coat, 
checked trousers and waistcoat, some careless rig 
about his neck, a big slouch hat, and goggles on his 
eyes. He greeted me cordially and took me into 
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his house. When he took off his hat, he looked 
the real Wordsworth. He began by asking me 
questions about Washington Irving, and Cooper, 
and Bryant, and his friend Mrs. Sigourney. Then, 
turning to a bookshelf and taking down a volume, 
he said: “I think your American edition of my 
works is the best one I have everseen.” Aftera 
little desultory conversation, he said: “ Wouldn't 
you like a walk?” I said it would give me great 
pleasure, and together we went out-of-doors. 
You remember that a servant of Wordsworth, 
when asked about her master’s study, replied, 
“* My master’s study is out-of-doors.” And so it 


_was into Wordsworth’s study that we went. As 


we parted he plucked a little yellow flower from 
his dooryard, and I have it to-day at home in 
one of his books. 


It was in the same talk that Dr. Cuyler men- 
tioned Carlyle’s comment on Gladstone, “ He 
combines so many qualities that he is more 
like a loaded omnibus than a man.” 


Bits of Fun 


Here and there are good soft benches 
On the road of life, but then 
As a rule it always happens 
They are full of other men. 
— Chicago Record.’ 
The Poet—Which ef my poems do you think 
is the best? She—I haven’t read that one yet.— 
Harlem Life. 


She—They tell me, professor, that you have 
mastered all the modern tongues. He—All but 
two—my wife’s and her mother’s !— Fay. 

A Camden paper announces: “ We have just 
read a readable book, which ought to be pretty 
popular. It is well written, and is called ‘ Trilby.’” 


“Was he secretary or treasurer of the com- 
pany?” “ Well, they supposed he was only sec- 
retary until after he had gone.” — Chicago Journal. 


Wife of Klondike Miner—I want some money 
for the house. Klondike Miner—What! Have 
you spent all the mud that was on my boots yes 
terday ?—Ally Sloper. 

_ “The self-made man,” remarked the observer 
of men and things, “would give more general 
satisfaction, doubtless, if he tried himself on a 
time or two before he was done.”—Detroit /our 
nal, 
“ Oh, please, ’m, th’ noo paarson’s called to see 
u.” “Very well, Mary. I hope you've shown 
in and asked him to sit down?” “Oh, yes, 
’m; Ah’ve loosed ’im into the drawing-room.” — 
Punch. 


Mrs. McDougall said that a friend of hers, a 
board-school teacher, had received a note from 
an irate mother: “ Please don’t tell Edith about 
her inside; she doesn’t like it; and, besides, it’s 
rude.” —Zondon Mail. 


“ What is the use of the vermiform appendix ”” 
asked the teacher of the class in physiology. 
“The vermiform appendix,” promptly answered 
Tommy Tucker, “is useful to keep things out 
Chisago Tridunc. 
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, For the Little People 
n, 
% 
; Lady Drowsabella - it. How prettily the little ear had often 
"t By Lucia T. Auryansen grown on the top of the stalks! And, see, 
. the corn came right out of the middle and 
My Lady Drowsabella 
h : eft the husks all in a bunch! 
Has come a-making calls. 
d, oa —s The chattering little girls pulled and spread 
She times her gentle visits ‘ 
it Just as the twilight falls them out in their hands. Suddenly Grace 
set one of the spread-out husks on her head. 
m She steals into the nursery be 
| * Look! my hat!” she cried, and in a trice 
After the prayers are said, 
: all the little girls wore corn-husk hats. 
And baby, full of frolic, ; 7 : 
n- Is going off to bed. Ruth picked up a corn-stalk with a husk on 
e the very end. This she opened and turned 
e My Lady Drowsabella downwards. 
Wears poppies in her hair. “Oh, I have a parasol!” she announced, 
She moves like evening breezes ; proudly, strutting about, holding it over her. 
Her face is sweet and fair. Soon six corn-husk parasols were bobbing 
All mother-love sits brooding over the yard, while these airy little maids 
Within her winsome eyes. promenaded about under them. 
Her voice is like the crooning At last little Grace shut her parasol up. 
Of tenderest lullabies. “ Girls, let us play house over by the cedar- 
My Lady Drowsabella trees. See what a nice broom I bought at 
:' the store to sweep my house with. 
Sager eee. So away all the lassies skipped like witches 
: With them she softly touches atti PP 
The baby’s eyes and lips. = — 
The popcorn pile was not left long alone. 
ut And slowly downward creep. 
wry. , oe Soon Master Jack, with six or eight boys in 
With rosebud lips still smiling, SF 
” The baby goes to sleep. his wake as usual, came bounding into the 
ty barn floor. Jack found a corn-stalk and 
i My Lady Drowsabella spread out the husk on top, so that it was 
n- Just whispers in his ear, cup-shaped. The other boys did the same. 
C: And sweetest dreams come thronging “ Hi there!” cried Jack. “ Here’s a torch- 
Around our baby dear. light procession for you. Fall in, fellows!” 
y And so we always welcome The “fellows” fell in, marching grandly 
“ The hour when twilight falls, about with their corn-husk torches to the tune 
And Lady Drowsabella of “Yankee Doodle.” Then Master Jack, 
er Comes round a-making calls. tired of the procession, twirled his corn-stalk 
al in his hand once or twice. 
4 “I'm a lamp-lighter, | am!” he exclaimed, 
«3 The Fairy Popcorn Party running about and reaching up his torch to 
= By Mary A. Winston the trees to light them. 
om It was a splendid popcorn party, though But another Jack, whose name is Frost, 
s, there was no good hot fire, no popper, and— had been before him and made the trees glow 
- bless my soul !—no popcorn either! like beacon fires with October red and gold. 
For, you see, Uncle Alec had husked it all, 
4 and Cousin Lillie had braided the ears to- For a while the popcorn pile was deserted. 
. gether in the most beautiful way and hung Then came mamma, leading dear toddling 
5 them up to dry. But there on the barn floor baby Jessie. They two had great fun with 
lay the great heap of husks and stalks from the husks, rattling and tossing them about 
” which the cunning little ears had been taken. - like big shuttlecocks. 
y. Then the children came rushing home from Mamma took one of the husks, patted it 
. school. Little Grace and a half-dozen mates and pulled it a bit, then pinned it to one of 


spied the popcorn pile first and‘pounced upon baby Jessie’s shoulders. Another ——- it 
l 


) 
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was pinned on the other shoulder. They 
looked like big golden wings against baby’s 
little white dress. Mamma clapped her hands. 

“There, darling, you’re mamma’s sweet 
little fairy now.” 

Baby Jessie spread her arms and flew 
about, laughing and turning her curly head 
to hear the rustle of her fairy wings. 


Back came the troop of little lamp-lighters 
and housemaids. 

“ Oh, mamma, give us wings !”’ 
presto ! they were all fairies. 

Master Jack went up to mamma. 

“ You must be the queen of all the fairies, 
mamma,” he said, giving her a corn-stalk 
with the husk at the end. “See, here is 
your lily wand. Whenever you wave it your 
commands will be obeyed.” 

The queen of all the fairies sat down on 
an old broken chair and took her lily wand. 

“ T suppose all these dear little fairies want 
to do fairy work, don't they ?” she said. 

“Yes, yes!” came in a chorus from the 
fairies. 

“ Then I think,” answered the queen, “ that 
if the real fairies were here they would gather 
up all this pile of corn-husks and stack it 
nicely over there in the corner for Uncle 
Alec. This winter, when all the green grass 
is gone, good Daisy bossy will have many a 
fine dinner on these husks.” 

My stars! how those fairies did work and 
how their golden wings fluttered! It was 
the very best part of the whole popcorn party, 
I think. Don’t you? 


And, hey, 


Dogs in Harness 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in European cities believes that 
dogs should not be used to drag carts. But 
in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands dogs are used more and more 
every year as beasts of burden, and for some 
uses they are well adapted to the needs of 
farmers and small tradesmen. In Belgium 
they are used to deliver milk, and also by the 
grocer, the baker, and the butcher; in the 
surrounding districts they are used by the 
farmer to bring his produce to market. The 
police regulations are very much better than 
formerly, and now it is not possible to over- 
_ load the carts dragged by dogs, or almost 

impossible to do it, because of the police 
regulations. When one dog is used to a 
cart, the cart is pushed from behind by a 
man, When dogs alone are used, from two 
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to six are harnessed to a two or four-wheeled 
cart. The muzzle, which abroad the dog is 
compelled to wear at all times, is used as a 
bridle. The rest of the harness is a breast. 
collar, which has traces of cord or of leather, 
a back-band, and a girth. The two-wheeled 
cart is about four feet high, and weighs 
over two hundred pounds; it has handles, 
which enable the driver to balance it. The 
dogs are hitched. to an iron bracket beneath 
the cart. 
one dog is used. The four-wheeled cart, which 
is usually drawn by four dogs harnessed 
abreast, weighs less than that used by one 
dog, because one dog is always helped by a 
man or a woman. It costs little to feed the 
dogs, and that is one reason why they are so 
popular with small dealers. The harnesses 
are often made at home. The country, espe- 
cially Holland and Belgium, is particularly 
adapted to dogs as draught animals, because 
it is level. In Switzerland dogs are used 
in only a few of the villages, and for very 
few purposes. In Belgium the dogs will 
travel a distance of thirty-four miles in three 
hours. This is very much faster traveling 
than the Eskimo dogs can accomplish, for 
they travel but thirty-five miles in a day. 
That is their utmost limit. These draught 
dogs begin working when they are three 
years old, and until they are nine years old 
they are considered at their prime, although 
dogs have retained their strength to do their 
full stint of work until they were fifteen. 
Before the present police regulations, which 
look carefully after the treatment of the dogs, 
they were very cruelly abused. Perhaps 
some of you will remember that beautiful 
story of “The Dog of Flanders,” which 
shows the wonderful intelligence of these 
dogs, and also how cruelly they sometimes 
have been used. Tous there is something 
very unnatural in using dogs to draw wagons. 
Only the other day the writer saw a big St. 
Bernard harnessed by a rope harness to a 
small express-wagon, and it seemed cruel. The 
dog looked so ashamed and so distressed, and 
yet he pulled so faithfully the big boy who sat 
in the express-wagon with his knees up to his 
chin. This dog evidently considered himself 
out of place; but this is not true of the. dogs 
in Belgium and the Netherlands, for their an- 
cestors for generations have been beasts of 
burden, and they are trained from the time 
they have attained their size to do this work— 
broken into it as colts are broken into har- 
ness in other countries, 


This is the kind of cart used when - 
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Home Club 


A Child-Study Congress 

A Child-Study Congress was lately held in 
New York under the auspices of the Roman 
Catholic church of the diocese especially 
under the care of the Paulist Fathers. The 
discussion, with few exceptions, was purely 
educational. The fundamental thought of 
the Congress was that education was incom- 
plete if it did not bring to the child a realiz- 
ing sense of God and of his relation to God ; 
and it was made clear that the Church of 
Rome maintains its system of schools be- 
cause it believes that only in schools under 
the care of the Church does religion receive 
that attention which it should receive in the 
education of achild. Realizing that the sub- 
ject must be approached differently by the 
teacher in the public school and by the teacher 
in the church school, it insists that every- 
where and always the teacher can at least 
teach morals; that truth, honesty, temper- 
ance, justice, kindness, can be taught by 
precept and example, and that they are 
taught by teachers who are teachers in truth. 
Several of the papers and speakers deplored 
the absence of a high educational standard 
in many of the schools under the Church. One 
of the most hopeful signs of the day is that a 
Roman Catholic body of teachers could look 
dispassionately on the subject of education, 
point out fearlessly the defects of the system 
as maintained under the Church, and plead 
with burning eloquence for higher standards 
for the teachers. It deplored overcrowding 
both physically and mentally, and pointedly 
declared that the wearing of a religious habit 
did not constitute a man or woman a teacher; 
that teachers must be trained. A plan for 
districting each parish was outlined by a 
woman who has been a power in the educa- 
tiona) work of the Roman Catholic Church in 
this State. With wonderful clearness she 


_ pointed out how many questions that have 


been handed over to the schools are in actual 
fact questions that affect the home, that 
are entirely under the control of the home; 
and she instanced tardiness and absenteeism 
as two questions that could not be controlled 
by the school alone successfully. The mother 
musi be reached, and she must be taught to 
comprehend her responsibility on these two 
points. This conference had been advertised, 
the subject announced, and yet the audience- 


room was only about one-third filled, the gal- 
lery entirely empty, and but one mother was 
to be found. It isa problem to be solved by 
the psychologist why. in these days, with the 
interest in the subject of education what it is. 
any conference or congress on the subject of 
education must depend for its audience on 
professional teachers, while really this whole 
problem of education becomes in its last 
analysis a co-operation of the home and 
school, the teacher and the parents. 


The Consumers’ League 

The value of agitation in creating public 
sentiment was never more clearly proven than 
in the improvement of the conditions of the 
employees in the large mercantile establish- 
ments in New York. The wages of the sales- 
people per week have not been increased, but 
in some of the best establishments extra pay 
has been given for the extra work at the holi- 
day season, and in others percentages on sales 
have been paid. The latter has resulted in 
much more interest in making sales on the part 
of the saleswomen. Suppers have been pro- 
vided in many of the establishments when em- 
ployees stayed in the evening. There are many 
people who would not trade with a house not 
up to the standards of the Consumers’ League ; 
who see the dangers of a list because of the 
possibilities of injustice being done to fair- 
dealing establishments by the publishing of 
such a list. This fact remains: while a mini- 
mum of injustice may be done the merchants, 
a maximum of injustice has been the fate 
of the girls and women employed in mercan- 
tile establishments previous to the inaugura- 
tion of the Consumers’ League. The educa- 
tion of the customers is not the least of the 
advantages conferred on the public by this 
League. Women who never thought of the 
relation between their time of purchase and 
the comfort and well-being of those employed 
in these establishments now generally realize 
that if they purchase goods up to the clos- 
ing hour, then the clerks are detained that 
much longer to put their stock in order before 
leaving. A loyal member of the League will 
not enter a store after five o’clock, nor on Sat- 
urday after eleven in the morning. The law, 
thanks to the energy of the executive com- 
mittee of the League, is obeyed, and largely 
because of the constant visiting of the a in 
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the shopping district by the members of the 
League. The next step of the League is to 
be taken in the interests of the men on the 
delivery-wagons, At present these men work 
fourteen, even sixteen, hours a day. The 
League now urges its members and the pub- 
lic generally to refuse to accept goods de- 
livered after six P.M. By this method it is 
hoped to reduce the working hours of these 
men, and make it possible for them to secure 
a measure of home life, a life of which they 
are deprived at present. 


The Work of Some College Women 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
is a body of educated women interested in 
the broadest questions affecting the lives and 
The first notable work 
done by this Association was that of securing 
statistics in regard to the educational stand- 
ards of the secondary schools for girls. Here 
they did thoroughly effective work. The 
wisdom of this body of women was perhaps 
never more clearly shown than in the fact 
that as it grew in numbers and strength it 
did not confine itself to its original purpose 
of providing fellowships, but reached out into 
the world as those who composed its member- 
ship saw the greatest needs. The second work 
which it attempted, the results of which are 
embodied in Dr. Lucy Salmon’s most valu- 
able contribution to one phase of the indus- 
trial problem which had been overlooked— 
domestic service—has not only succeeded in 
securing statistics and information otherwise 
impossible to obtain, but has also drawn the 
attention of women to the possibility of a 


solution for this vexed problem of domestic. 


service. The Association has now made a 
new departure, or rather it has created a 
new department, in no wise losing its interest 
or lessening its activities in its original field. 
This particular branch of the work com- 
mands the attention particularly of the Bos- 
ton branch. A committee of six women has 
been appointed to take charge of this depart- 
ment. The comntittee has issued a leaflet 
naming six topics; each topic the com- 
mittee will assign to a selected group for in- 
vestigation. Each group is expected to make 
the most careful investigations on the topic 
assigned to it, and make a report to the com- 
mittee in March. The subjects are, “ Stand- 
ard of Work and Wages,” “ Employment 
Bureaus,” “ Household Expense Account,” 
“ Trades-Unions and Domestic Service,” 
“Specialization of Labor,” “ Relations of Em- 
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ployer and Employee.” The seventh division 
consists of unclassified topics. The questions 
are practical and will appeal to all intelligent 
housekeepers. Some of the sub-topics are, 
“Is too small a portion of the income ex. 
pended for service and too much for food and 
fuel?” “Can laundry-work be sent out of 
the house without increase of household ex. 
penses by any readjustment of present ar- 
rangements?” “To what extent can prepared 
food supplies be bought without losing the 
individuality of the home table ?” 

The chairman may be reached by address- 
ing 43 Maple Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 
The committee wish to cover the widest fields 
and to interest especially all college women 
in this particular line of work, believing that 
the first duty of every educated woman is to 
the homes of this country—her own first, and 
then that of her neighbor. 


The Destruction of Birds 


The assistant curator of the Museum of 
Natural History of New York, Mr. Frank 
N. Chapman, in an address before a women’s 
club on the “ Wanton Destruction of Birds,” 
made some startling statements. He said that 
20,000 herons had been destroyed for | 1,000 
ounces of aigrettes. He showed the audience 
how the whole bird had to be destroyed for 
a few aigrettes. The tern, the bird of para- 
dise, and the peacock suffered almost as 
much. The heron is almost extinct in Florida, 
and the extinction is due to fashion. Mr. 
Chapman protested against the appearance 
of owls on hats because of their: ugliness. 
The penalty the farmer paid for the wholesale 
destruction of birds was dwelt upon. In 
answer to the question whether it was justifi- 
able to destroy the English sparrow, the 
speaker said Yes. The remedy for wanton 
destruction of birds rests, with women. If 
women would not wear dead birds on their 
hats, the birds would not be killed. 


Duty 


The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitive 
Or fitful gifts at best, of now and then— 
copse-lights, daughters of the 
en— 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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